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In turn reflecting all that passeth by ; 
Which doth its ever varying colour take 
From rocks, or woods, or mountains, or the sky ; 


commit him to her care; she now renewed her entreaties, promising to 


have him properly educated ; and the unhappy widow gave her son, with 
bitter tears, into the custody of the Starostina. 


Fondly seeking, fiudeth there : 
On her dewy lips repose 
All the glories of the Rose !’ 


re there 





—. ; ; > cloud which o'er it fleets! Boruwlaski lived four years with the Lady de Caortiz. and during this 

y ?—and : - Ms cs by pi pote whieh 2 it beats. time he was treated with the greatest kindness ; but she then married, and 

watt has The Lily turned to speak, soft smiling the poor protégé found an alteration in her behaviour. To return home was 

avel has _ With a proud yet gentle grace, Lit by the sunbeams ofeach golden noon impossible ; for there affairs were in the greatest disorder. He redoubled 

ste and a For well she knew the charm beguiling To rapture and to glory, and at night his efforts to please his patroness: but he did not succeed. 

gee Of her pure and virgin face : Tamed ler the acter Gplandanss of the mocn The Countess Humieska, a lady of the highest rank in the neighbourhood, 
percep- ‘ The whiteness of the maiden’s breast, y E 


oduction, 
ity of ex- 
the fair 


With a more tender and a lovelier light ; had frequently seen Boruwlaski at the house of the Lady de Caortiz, and 
A mirror, where the present well is seen, had invited him to accompany her to Warsaw, in which city was her prin- 
But not a trace discern’d of what hath been.’ cipal or, , eden a . ~~ = a. = ——- ie La 
: ae : ee _ | cision was le , and he decided in favour of the Countess. He 
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in the Hecuba of Euripides, written at the very early age of sixteen; the staat ss eh so that when the travellers arrived, the whole was in 


Of beauty is the surest test.’ 


That moment, through the garden bounding, 
Comes the treasure of my life ; 

As light they hear her footfall sounding, 
Ceased each angry word of strife. 

The lovely flowers she stands betore, 

Aud they are sisters evermore ! 


3—apeci- 
ot indivi- 
odern fol- 
ord speci- 
ordeal to Her fair young cheek, where lilies, roses, 


ir, only as In fast friendship ever blooin, 


te te To the rival flowers discloses, other, of the noble hymn of Cleanthes, which must have been executed not The report of their coming had reached Vienna, and their arrival was 
ry : In beauty’s garden both have room : many years later. We regret that want of space precludes us from giving 
2’ in wri- 


shone feat greeted by visits and invitations. They were presented to the Empress- 
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Each declares, from envy free, 
Nene so beautiful as she ! 
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which the present age is adorned. The youthful authoress of the poems4s, 
alas, no more. She was taken too soon from the love and admiration of h€r 
friends, but not before she had had time to erect a monument of genits 
which bids fair to place her name by the side of Hemans and Landon. 

Addison has observed, that the reader of any work of merit is usually anx- 

ious to learn all the particulars of the author’s life. In a preface written by 
the editor, whose name alone must invite public attention and ensure a fa- 
vourable reception to these beantiful productions, a slight sketch is given of 
the life of this young lady. who, though called away at the early age of 
twenty-two, had for some years been the literary correspondent of her 
grand-uncle, the Master of Sherburn. ‘Thus prematurely removed, it ful- 
lows of course that she wrote all the poems in what may be called extreme 
youth ; one of them, indeed, which we shall notice more particularly here- 
after, in absolute childhood. 

Perhaps the most singular peculiarity of these poems, viewed under the 
aspect of their early production, is their entire freedom from puerility. 

The principal poem, no doubt, is Lethé, which extends to the length of 
126 stanzas. ‘The consortof a young Athenian, living ina beautiful retirement, 
beautifully described, is carried off by an ambuscade of Persians shortly be- 
fore the battle of Marathon. In his affection, he vainly tries, in the schools 
of the philosophers, ull those sources of consolation which are open to the 
heathen world. The cup of Lethe, presented to him by a shadowy phan- 
tom, though it produced forgetfulness, leaves him otherwise so miserable 
that he begs to have his memory restored. The boon is granted ; and, after 
various ramblings to various countries and places—Egypt, Italy, Babylon, 
Tyre, and Palmyra, which are severally described with all the vividness of 
true poetry—-the hero, who relates his own story, at length enters Palestine. 
Here he becomes acquainted with a venerable Hebrew, who brings him to 
the knowledge of the true God, and thus conducts him to the only source of 
real comfort under the troubles and trials of this mortal life. 

In a poem so highly finished, and of such uniform excellence, it is difficult 
to make a selection: as it bears, however, the name of Lethé, we will give 
as a specimen the drinking of the cup of oblivion. ' 

“Give me, ye gracious gods, some gifts to bless 
My troubled spirit with forgetfulness. 


Efface the past, its agony of woe, 
Its mingled horror and despair, its brief 
And fleeting joy, which only made me know 
More piercingly the bitterness of grief! 
Let me again be as a simple child, 
By what each: moment brings with it beguiled.” 


*T was thus I prayed, and long in vain At length 


And crush’d the forest-oaks; the forked light 
In lurid glances, through the tempest flashed ; 
And o’er the sounding recks the furious billows dashed. 


I stood alone upon the mountain’s brow, 
My spirit in one thought absorbed ; nor heard 
Thunder, or foaming-wave, or crashing bough. 


Fell on my ear, and startled me. I turned, 
And dimly through the gloom, a formless shape discerned. 


It spake ; ‘Thy prayer is granted. I have brought 

A goblet filled with Lethe water. Drink, 

And thou shalt know the boon so wildly sought. 

Yet pause, while still thou can’st; e’en pause, and think 
‘ At whata price thou hast it.”—* Give,” I cried; 
Fearful lest the gift should be denied. 


I seized, anddrank. A peal of thunder came 


eae re foundations of the hill; 
I Ue Gark sky one flash of livid flame 
Shot o’er the surges of the torrent. Still 
There was a sound, as if wings that rushed, 


Borne on the raging wind; and all was hushed 


young a person. The subject is taken from the history of Lrené, e 


not unreasonably thought to have been intentionally fatal; though, in histo- 
ric matter of fact, he appears, as we learn from Gibbon, to have survived the 
deed. We give, as a specimen both of the young writer’s power of versifi- 
cation, and of her adventurously successtul management of a peculiarly dif- 
ficult subject, the speech of Irené, in which the instinct of maternal love 
vainly contends with the promptings of a profligate ambition. 
‘ Titles cannot quench 

A mother’s leve. No! [ have made my heart 

Unfeminine and hard, deaf to the call 

Of pity and conjugal love ; but still, oh, still, 

A latent spark of mother’s love remains, 

All other ate is mockery and deceit ; 

It can be conquered: banished from the heart ; 

’Tis but the shadowy mirage of the desert ; 

Which seems the freshest water, and allures 

The thirsty traveller ; then flies anon, 

And leaves him disappointed, wondering much 

So fair a vision should so futile prove. 

But a fond mother’s love is (as a well 

Seal’d and kept secret) adeep-hidden fount, 

That flows when every spring is dry.’ 

An unprincipled ecclesiastic, zealous for the worship of images and dread- 
ing the onsclands inclinations of Constantine, in a copisletienl and adulato- 
ry speech, then urges, as if it were a duty alike religious and patriotic, the 
death of the young prince. He speaks to ears already but too willing to 
receive his suggestions: and the empress exclaims :— 

‘Oh! if he must die, 
Let his soul gently pass. No more! no more!’ 

We cannot refrain from adding the finely conceived, though perfectly 
natural idea, that, after the death of Constantine, his mother, Sabie (as it 
were) to realise so horrid a circumstance, should for a moment, and only 
for a moment, persuade herself, that the deed cou/d never have been accom- 
plished, that the whole was a tearful dream : 

‘ Let me think again, 
And be myself no more. Yea, did I slay 
My Constantine : and did I lift my head 
Against mine only son? It could not be! 
Yes, yes, I did! Yon pale and shivering phantom, 
The tever’d product of a brain disturbed, 
An aye-accusing conscience, tell me yes! 


In depth of fearful and agonised pathos, we scarcely recollect to have 
ever met witha more intensely powerful passage than hens extraordinary 
lines penned by a child of thirteen! Unhappily, as in the present instance. 
qoscouny of intellect rarely ensures length of days. In her own beautiful 
anguage, we reverentially say : 


‘ Lay her amid the flowers to rest, 


Their last faint oduurs shed. 

She loved them while she yet lived here ; 
_ Then plant them by her grave, 
For, drooping, colourless, and sere, 
Their dry leaves seem to wave 

Farewell ! 
How mournfully they wave !’ 
—$<——___. 


A MEMOIR OF THE CELEBRATED DWARF, 
JOSEPH BORUWLASKI. 


London Lit. Gazette. 


BY CATHERINE HUTTON. 
a Boruwlaski was uot a Count; nor did he ever personally assume 


this title 





>; his father was a gentleman, but a poor one. His parents were of 
the common stature, and so were three of their six chilies, while the 
other three were dwarfs. A daughter died at the age of twenty-two, of the 


of Constantinople in the eigitth century ; and it respects the barbarous blind- . : at tet ; “ 
ing of her son Constantine, which, from the violence of its infliction, was Hamieska she thought her very happy in having such a com 


and try to gain your esteem, instead of fighting your troops.’ 

Her iimpeti. Mejesty took him in her arms, told the Countess 
ion.— 
= _ then twenty-two years of age, and, about twenty-seven inches in 

1eight. 

At another time, the Empress desired him to dance a Polish dance, with 
which she was so delighted that she loaded him with caresses, and placed 
him on her lap. She asked him many questions; among others, how he 
passed his time !—what he thought most curious at Vienna? To the latter 
question he replied, that he had seen many things worthy of the admiration 
of a traveller ; but none equal to what he saw at that moment 

‘ And what is that !" demanded the Empress. 

‘It is to see so small a man on the lap of so great a woman!’ 

This reply drew upon him more caresses. 

Boruwlaski remained on the lap of the Empress-Queen, his hand held 
in hers. She wore a very beautiful ring, with her cipher in brilliante, 
and Boruwlaski looking down, she thought his eyes were fixed upon the 
ring. 

‘ Do you think it pretty ?’ said she. 

‘I beg your Majesty’s pardon,’ he replied; ‘I was not looking at 
the ring, but at the hand, which I supplicate your Majesty to permit me 
to kiss. 

He then carried it to his lips. The Empress was charmed with his 
—7, and would have given him the ring, had it not been much too 
urge for his finger. She then called to her a young girl, about five or six 
years of age, who was in the apartment, aud took from her finger a ve 
fine diamond ring, which she put on that of Boruwlaski. This young gir 
was Marie Antoinette, afterwards Queen of France. 

Yet Boruwlaski was not happy. In the midst of the favours showered u 
on him, he knew that he was considered only as an animated toy, and he felt 
the degradation as a man. 

The Countess Humieska and Boruwlaski remained six months at Vienna, 
where he was taught to dance by the celebrated Angelini, ballet-master to 
the court, From Sees they visited the Elector of Bavaria at Munich, by 
whom they were most graciously received, and Stanislaus, the exiled King 
of Poland, at Luneville. Here, the little gentleman was kindly and affec- 
tionately treated, and lodged in the Palace. Here Joujou (the appellation. 
given to Boruwlaski at Vienna) met with Bibi, who was considered the most 
extraordinary dwarf that had ever been seen. He was then about thirty 
years of age, and was two feet eight inches in height; while Boruwlaski was, 
at that time, only two feet four. At first, Bibi was friendly to the stranger 5 
but when he found that the stranger was preferred to himself, he conceived 
the most violent hatred against him, and would actually have thrown him on 
the fire, if his outcries had not brought the King to his rescue- Bibi under- 
went a severe corporal punishment by order of the King, and was told te 


pr : But sen sssenger ‘ sar in his presence no more. Boruw i interce im j i 
: My prayer was answered. "T'was a stormy night ; ] ent I not a messe nge r to recall hated appear in his presence no iwlaski interceded for him in vaim 
ER, “he, A ; . 5 The fatal word ? Yea; but he came too late. 
LGNIS The fierce winds shook the cedars in their strength, 


with regard to the punishment; and he obtained the revocation of the sen- 
tence of banishment oan on condition that Bibi should ask his pardon. He 
submitted with great reluctance, and died soon after, as it was believed, in 
consequence of this affair. 
From Luneville, the travellers went to Paris, carrying with them letters 
from Stanislaus to his daughter, the Queen of France. At Versailles they 
were presented to her Majesty, who called Boruwlaski a little prodigy, de- 
sired the Countess to come von amp and bring him with her; and gave 


The young and gentle dead ; lers the > i i i 

é ) g ge ad ; orders that they should always be admitted. On their return to Paris the 
a atiaaneas, And I stood thus entranced; until a word And bid them softly o’er her breast 4 yf 
ano, proving, bt 


were visited by every person of high rank at Court, and every person of 
fashion in the city. The Duke of Orleans loaded the little prodigy with 
caresses ard presents. The Count Oginski, Grand General of Lithuania, 
who was then at Paris, tanght him the first principles of music; and the 
Countess Humieska, finding that he had a taste for it, put him under the 
tuition of the celebrated Gavinies, who taught him to play on the guitar,— 
a talent from which he derived consolation in the troubles and mortifications 
inseparable from his subsequent life. 

The Count Oginski, who had probably heard of Jeffery Hudson’s having 
been sent to table in a pie, gavea grand entertainment, and enclosed Boruw- 
laski in an urn, which he placed in the middle of the table. Great was the 
curiosity of the company to know the contents of this urn, which the Count 
assured them contained a very extraordinary composition. Dinner ended, 
the Count took off the lid, and Boruwlaski was discovered. His appearance 
set the table in aroar. Poor man! this was one of the occasions when he 
had need of his guitar 


-* ‘This was the height of fom Thumb at twelve years old. 
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Monsieur Bourel, the Farmer General, gave an entertainment to Boruw- 
laski, which was mucb better imagined than that of the Count. Considering 
Boruwlaski as his principal guest, he had all the plate, knives, forks, plates, 
and dishes proportioned to his size; and the dinner consisted of ortolans, 
becoficos, and other small birds. 

The Countess Humieska having remained upwards of a year at Paris, they 
‘went to Hollaud. Here they were well received by the Stadtholder and 
his family ; but they made few acquaintances, and Borawlaski appears to 
have attracted little notice. From hence, taking their route through Ger- 
many, they arrived at Warsaw. 

Boruwlaski had never till now seen the capital of his native country ; but 
his fame had reached it before him, and he was received with eager curiosity 
By degrees, however, his uuderstanding and his manners caused his diminu- 
tive size to be forgotten; and he became acquainted with several young 
gentlemen, and with them he frequented assemblies, balls, and plays. Suc 
was the life of Boruwlaski: and such it might have continued to be, had he 
not, most unfortunately, fallen desperately in loye. : 

It was the custom in Poland for persons of high rank to take the children 
of the poor gentry, and, after having given them a good education, to pro- 
vide for the girls in their household, or by marriage; and for the young men 
by procuring for them civil or military appointments. 

Isalina Barboutan, a young lady of French parents settled at Warsaw, was 
taken into the house of the Countess Humieska as a companion, or lady in 
hn ps She was beautiful and lovely, and poor Boruwlaski became sad 
and pale. 
eg or 





He saw the difficulties before him, and he strove to overcome 

passion ; he found this i ible, and at the end of a year he declared 

it to the beautiful Isalina. She burst into a laugh, and treated his passion 

as ajest. This ht on a dangerous fit of illness. She then soothed him, 
but without giving him any hope. 

At length this extraordinary attachment was discovered by the Countess. 
Her first step was to confine Boruwlaski to his apartment; ler second to 
send Isalina to her parents. This was in 1779, when Boruwlaski wastorty 
years of age. The Countess promised forgiveness to the lover on condition 
of his renouncing Isalina. He would sooner have renounced his life, and 
was dismissed for ever. 

The following is a letter of Isalina’s, addressed to Boruwlaski:— : 

‘Je devrois vous hair, Monsieur, aprés tout ce que vous me faites souffrir. 
Vous étes cause que Madame la Comtesse Humieska m’a retiré ses bontés, 
et que je me suis forcée, malgré moi, de me retirer dans la maison pater- 
nelle. Ce n’est pas tout. Ma mére m’accable de reproches; mes seurs 
me tournent en ridicule. Toute la ville parle de cette affaire. Je ne puis 
m’aller nulle part sans étre exposée des mauvuises plaisanteries. Que vous 
ai-je donc fait, Joujou, pour que vous m’ occasiouner des désagrémens si 
violens? Vous voulez forcer le monde a entrer dans vos vues, mais yous 
n’en viendrez pas a bout.’ 

The poor infatuated Boruwlaski now found himself without money, with- 
out resources, and withoutahome. In this emergency he thought of apply- 
ing to Prince Casimir, the brother of Stanislaus, who had treated him with 
so much kindness at Luneville, and who was now restored to the throne of 
Poland. Prince Casimir now presented him to the King, who granted him 
a pension of a hundred ducats. This patronage and this pension were pre- 
vailing arguments with Isalina, and she married Boruwlaski. 

The poor little gentleman soon discovered that two persons brought up 
in luxury, and a third approaching, could not subsist upon a hundred ducats 
a year. What was to be done? He consulted Prince Casimir, who pro- 
posed Boruwlaski’s revisiting the Courts where he had found so much fa 
vour. The King approved the plan, and gave him a travelling coach. 

After a week’s travelling, they reached Cracow, the former capital of Po- 
land, on the 26th of November, 1780. Here they were detained by Madame 
Boruwlaski’s presenting her husband with a daughter. As soon as she had 
recovered, although the weather was intensely cold. and the coach was 
placed on a sledge, the husband, wife, and infant set out for Vienna, where 
they arrived on the 11th of February, 1781. 

wenty years had passed since Boruwlaski was at Vienna, and in this in- 
terval the dwarf had become ten inches higher. The Empress-Queen was 
dead. It is trae that he was again patronized by his old friend, Prince Kau- 
nitz, and honoured with the professions of other friends; but the novelty 
‘was gone, and the journey did not pay his expenses, to defray which he was 
reduced to the sad necessity of appearing on the stage of the Theatre Royal 
at Vienna, at a concert for his own benefit. Until this time he had never 
entertained a thought of appearing before the public. ‘The Baron de Bre- 
teuil, ambassador from France, said :—‘ My little friend, do not think that 
concerts will be sufficient for the support of yourself and your family ; you 
must give up pride, or choose misery. You must exhibit yourself that you 
may live in peace.’ Prince Kaunitz was of the same epinion. Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, ambassador from England, advised him to go to London, and 
assured him that he would make his fortune in this land of gold. Still Bo- 
ruwlaski could not conquer his horror of exhibiting himself for money ; and 
before he had recourse to so disgraceful an expedient, he determined to vi- 
sit the several courts of Germany to which he had letters of recommend- 
ation. 

Taking his wife and child with him, he visited the Countess Fiquetti, at 
Presburg, the capital of Hungary ; the Count de Thierheim, the Governor 
of Lower Austria, and son-in-law of Prince Kaunitz, at Lientz; the Elector 
and Electress Dowager at Munich; the Prince de la Tour and Teschen at 
Teschen; and the Prince de Wallenstein at Hannaltheim. From all these 
princes Boruwlaski met with a flattering reception, and received money and 
presents. 

From Hannaltheim Boruwlaski proceeded to Triersdorff, to visit the Mar- 

ve of Anspach. He was presented by Mademoiselle Clairon, the cele- 

Cectod actress, with whom he had been acquainted at Paris. He dined at 
the table of the Margrave almost every day ; and, after dinner, played at 
battledore and shuttlecock with the Margravine. The former presented 
him with a small and beautiful ring ; and the latter gave his wife a complete 
dress. They offered to take the child ; and to assuage the grief of the pa- 
rents at the thoughts of parting with it, the Margrave said to the father :— 
‘ My friend, it is not only the word of a Prince that I give thee that I will 
take care of thy child, | give thee also that of an honest man ; and be assured 
that I will provide for her.’ The Margravine joined in these assurances.— 
Boruwlaski saw his child no more ; but when struggling afterwards for the 
means of subsistence, he blessed the day that he had left her in such keep- 
ing. Atparting, the Margrave presented him with a purse containing for- 
ty louis d’ ors, and the poor little man took leave of his benefactors 
with tears. 

Boruwlaski and his wife now set out for England, passing through Frank- 
fort, Mayence, and Manheim. At Strasbourg they made some stay, and he 

we a concert to help him on his way.. He had brought a letter from the 
*rincess Christina to her sister, the Electress of Bavaria, who, on his de- 

ure, presented him with a gold box of three different colours, which she 
had made on purpose for him. This, to his great regret, necessity obliged 
him to part with in London. 

From Strasbourg they went to Brussels, where Boruwlaski was presented 
to the Governor and Governess ef the Low Countries, and had the now cus- 
ary | concert, the expenses of which were paid. They remained here 
only three days. On the 20th of March, 1732, they landed at Margate, and 
a few days afterwards they reached London. 

Boruwlaski had brought with him many recommendatory letters, and the 
first he delivered was that to the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, who 
received hiin graciously, and told him to have recourse to them if he should 
be in want of anything. The Duchess paid for their lodgings during some 
months; and, being informed that Madame Boruwlaski was ill, she sent 
Dr. Walker to attend her. The Duke sent him acomplete suit of clothes,— 
the coat embroidered with gems and silver, together with a very handsome 
sword. All this was at kindness, and great honour; but it never oc- 
curred to the Duke pA pa won that the poor little gentleman and his wife 

required other necessaries of life. 

On waiting on the Duke to thank him for this present, Boruwlaski was 
oa to Lady Spencer, who appointed a day for him to visit her. At 

er ladyship’s residence he met the Prince of Wales (afterwards George 
the Fourth), and was presented to him by the lady. Boruwlaski was charm- 
ed with the Prince, whe the next day sent him a very pretty little watch. 
Lady Spencer had presented him with a rouleau of thirty guineas. 

_Soon after the arrival of Boruwlaski in London, a stupendous giant made 
his appearance. The Duke and Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Spencer 
went to see him, taking Boruwlaski with them; and much they enjoyed 
the mutual astonishment of these extraordinary specimens of the human 
race when they beheld each other. The giant, who, I think, must have 
been O’Brien, was above eight feet and three inches in height. 

About this time Boruwlaski was visited by a gentleman who did not give 
his name; Cramer, the musician, however, who happened to be present, 
knew him to be the Duke of Glotwcester. Boruwlaski fad brought a letter 
from the Margrave of Anspach to this prince, which he left at his door, on 
being told that he was not at home, and this was the Prince’s way of an- 
swering the letter. Boruwlaski, whose situation and whose temper dispos- 
ed him to make the best of everything, spoke of the beneficence and the 
promises of his His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, without de- 
scending to particulars. é 

On the 23d of May, 1782, Boruwlaski was presented to King George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte by the Countess of Egremont, to whom he bad 
been introduced hy Monsieur de Berkaty, minister of the King of Poland. 
Many of the royal family were present. The King asked Boruwlaski many 








oung Princes and Prone behaved (as Boruwlaski said) ‘ with the fa- 
Liiliartty of youth ’ King did him the honour to detain him two hours, 
permitting him, however, to be seated. But the honour was — nearly 
preving fatal to the poor little man, who exerted himself.so much duri 
this time, that he fll dangorousty 3, The King sent Dr. Jebb to him 
gave othing ; and the sufferer consoled himself with having been 
treated as a Polish gentleman. 


Boruwlaski had now concerts in London. A su to ure him 
an independence was talked of by persons of high ; but it was never 
seton foot. He went to Bath, a, on his retarn to London, he gave another 


concert. Atthis the Prince of Wales ised to attend, but he forgot to 
come. Lord Townshend, not daring to remind His Royal Highness ot his 

i oo himself, with his family, and paid twenty-five guineas for 
ve tickets, 

At ps the dreaded hour came when the high-minded little gentleman 
must exhibit himself for money. At first the sum was a guinea, then 
five shillings. All would not do, and he went to Ireland in April 1783; 
stopping at Bristol and Chester on his way. ; E 

wlaski had brought many letters of recommendation, one of which 
was to the Lord-Lieutenant, who sent him to court, and — him with 
twenty guineas. This Lord-Lieutenant was succeeded by the Duke of Rut- 
land, and the Duchess became the patroness of Boruwlaski. She attended 
his concert, which took place in May 1784, danced at the ball that succeed- 
ed it, and sent him thirty guineas by her gentleman-usher. On the same 
occasion, the Dake of Leinster brought him twenty guineas in person. 
Boruwlaski remained two years in Dublin; and here he would have been 
perfectly happy, had he not been obliged to leave his wife in England, on 
account of her indisposition. She afterwards joined him, and made him 
the father of a third daughter. On leaving Ireland, they passed through 
Liverpool Manchester, Birmingham, and Oxford, and again arrived in Lou- 


While Boruwlaski and his family were at Oxford on their way to London, 
a gentleman came to him, and requested him to pass the evening at a certain 
place about eight miles distant. The gentleman refused to tell the name of 
the place he was desired to go to, or that of the person he was to visit; but 
he said a carriage would be sent for him. Boruwlaski went apeeee om 
and foun] himself at Blenheim, and in the presence of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Marlborough. He was graciously received ; the Duchess going over 
the apartments of this magnificent palace with her little visitor, and point- 
ing out to him all that was particularly curious. The little visitor played 
on his guitar, and when he took his leave, the Duke presented him with a 
ten-pound bank-note 

Some time afterwards, the Duke of Marlborough sent to Boruwlaski, re- 
questing to have one of his shoes. He sent him a pair of boots made in 
Poland, and the only pair he had; and his Grace, thinking probably that 
his former present was too small, sent him in return a twenty-pound bank- 
note. 

I have no doubt that these boots are still shown among the curiosities of 
Blenheim. 

It was in the year 1784 that Boruwlaski and his family returned to Lon 

don. Here he met with his old friend Count Oginski, who had given him 
instructions in music at Paris. The Count promised to patronise one of his 
concerts. The evening came; the hour approached; and Boruwlaski had 
been ordered to Carlton House, and a carriage seut to convey him thitther. 
He went, and found the Prince of Mechlenburgh with the Prince of Wales; 
the object of the visit of Boruwlaski was, therefore, to show himself to the 
stranger He was detained an hour, avd not quite at his ease ; for he feared 
that the company assembled at his concert might be waiting for him. The 
Prince promised to be at his concert, but, as Boruwlaski says in his narra- 
tive, ‘ he forgot.’ 

By this time the poor little man’s affairs were becoming desperate, and 
his friends pressed him to write his Life, and publish it by subscription.— 
With a heavy heart he undertook the task, and many difficulties he had to 
encounter in its progress. There was one difliculty, however, which would 
have proved insurmountable, had it not been for the beneticence of the 
Princess Lubomirska, who relieved him from the importunities of his cre- 
ditors by paying his debts. ‘They amounted to upwards of fifty guineas.— 
The work was published, dedicated to the Duchess of Devonshire, who ap- 
pears to have taken no personal notice of the author after his retarn from 
Ireland. A second sight of oue of these extraordinary beings is like a 
twice-told tale. At the head of the subscription stood His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales; afterwards the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
the Duke of Gloucester and Duchess, and the Dukeof York; other dukes 
and duchesses, lords and ladies in abundance, some distinguished foreign- 
ers, and among others La Chevaliere D’Eon. The number of subscribers 
was four hundred and nineteen. 

I knew Boruwlaski asa private gentleman. ‘Towards the end of the year 
1785, he and his family came to Birmingham, and took possession of a va- 
cant house belonging to my father, and nearly adjoining the one in which 
we resided. We paid our shillings, for such was the sum demanded, and 
we saw Boruwlaski. I was so charmed with him, that, with the permission 
of my father and mother, I invited him and his family to share our roast beef’ 
and plum pudding on Christmas Day. They came; the little gentleman, 
his wife, and Monsieur de Trouville, the lady’s uncle. From this time, | 
sent them a regular invitation to tea and supper once in every week during 
their stay in Birmingham. R 

I never saw a more graceful man or a more perfect gentleman than Bo- 
ruwlaski. He spoke but little English. He uttered the few phrases he 
had learned with assumed vivacity, when in public; but, at our fireside, 
where he was no longer obliged te exert himself, he was frequently silent, 
and sometimes sad. Once, after supper (unasked of course,) he sent for his 
guitar, and danced one of the dances of his country to hisown music, the 
guitar being suspended from aribbon tied round his neck. | cannot ima- 
gine it possible to excel either his performance on the instrument, or the 
grace and agilitv of his dancing. ‘ 

Madame Boruwlaski, though born in Poland, was quite a French-woman. 
She was of a middle size, very handsome, and very lively; her dark eyes 
were particularly fine. She spoke English well, and talked much, and 
laughed, and sang French songs I should think she was about fifteen 
years younger than her hnsband, who was then forty-six years of age. She 
was & woman whom any man might love, but certaimly not a woman whom 
it was prudent for Boruwlaski to marry. I admired her; but, considering 
how she was situated, I could not like her. 

Their eldest child was still with the Margrave of Anspach, the two others 
were with their parents. The elder, a most lovely and charming little 
creature, was frequently with us; the younger was infant in its mother’s 
arms. 

From the close of Boruwlaski’s Memoirs in 1788, I heard nothing of him 
during four years. In 1792, he was again in Birmingham, and again he was 
exhibiting himself for a shilling 

We once more visited Boruwlaski, who was now fifty-three years of age. 
He was not changed in person or manner, and he spoke with his former as- 
sumed vivacity. He wasalone, as indeed he always had been when, as he 
said, he ‘received company.’ But he was without wife, without children, 
and without Monsieur de Trouville. Report said that bis wife had set him 
on a chimney-piece, and run away from him; but I do not believe report. 
It was added, that he had sold himself to a master. One word only can be 
said in mitigation of such conduct—Necessity. 

In 1807, I was ata sea-bathing place on the northern coast of Yorkshire, 
where I met with a lady from the neighbourhood of Durham ; and Boruw- 
laski being accidentally mentioned, I expressed a great desire to know what 
had become of him. ‘I can tell you,’ said the lady ; ‘ he lives at Durham, 
and is much respected. His savings, and a subscription among us, have 
enabled him to _ house, and have a woman-servant. He walks along 
the streets unnoticed and alone ; and if I, or any other of his friends, chance 
to see him, we join him, and take his hand instead of his arm.’ I need not 
say that | had great satisfaction in learning that this extraordinary and de- 
serving little man was allowed to pass his latter days in repose and inde- 
dendence, after a life of such exertion and anxiety. He was nowsixty-eight 
years of age. : , 

Time passed on, J sometimes thought of Boruwlaski, but I always conclud- 
ed that he was dead; and great was my astonishment when, I heard that he 
was not only living, but in London; and that, at the age of eighty-two, this 
apparently ragile being had travelled 259 miles. 

An amusing anecdote of the pride and consequence of Boruwlaski is relat- 
ed by Mr. Benson Hill, in his work entitled ‘ Home Service.’ The Count, 
as he was styled, had urged his friend, the celebrated comedian, Mr. Ma- 
thews, to procure him ap audience of his Majesty (George the Fourth) that 
he might present to the King a copy of his Memoirs. His Majesty’s permis- 
sion was soon granted, and a day appointed for their visit to Carlton House. 
When the day arrived, the Count appeared to have lost his usual serenity. 
In reply to Mr. Mathews’s inquiry as to the cause of his agitation, he said, 

‘Lhave stood before several very crown heads; it is not dat. It is not 
because de troble of my unhappy contré make a me sheltaire here, that J 
can forget that I am a gentleman born. Some time ago, it was true I re- 
ceive de visets, and peopul give my valet shilling for open de door: but now 
I go to lay at de foot of your King he histoire of my leetel life, I am in ter- 
riblefrightfulness. If fine, large Angleish Majesté shall not belief dat there 
is room enough for great deal of pride, and man of honour, even in dis 
heart,—if he offaire money, my Matoos, upon my vord, your friend will 
faint, expire, dead as Wallstone. Oh! hope Majesté cannot tink to give mo- 





questions ; the Prince of Wales was very lively and agreeable; and the 


ney to Count Boru wlaski.’ 


March 29 


_ These painful anticipations, however, were not to be realized, for, the 
Moment the King saw Boruwlaski he caught him in his arms, kissed his two 
rm and placing him on the chair next himself, said, ‘My dear lit- 
_— itis just two-and-thirty years since you were in this room be- 
His Majesty afterwards drew from his pocket a remarkably small, beauti- 
ful gold watch, with a delicate Trichinopoly chain, and minute seals, and 
presented them to the Count, as a token of his regard 

Little more remains to be said. I heard nothing of Boruwlaski until Oc- 
tober 1833, when, to my great astonishment, I learnt that he was still living. 

I had then become collector of autographs, and I requested his, which he 
sent to me in the following letter, written in a clear, bold and steady 





ae 





‘Mapame,—I had the honour to receive your kiad letter. Iam entirely 
at a loss in what manner to act, as I cannot find words to express my huin- 
ble and sincere thanks for the bigh honour Madame have conferred upon 
me, in perinitting me to rank amongst thos great Mans hand writhings. 1 
_ be most happy if Madame will condescend to accept the following 
ines. 

‘Lam, Madame, with most respect, your most humble, most obedient 
servant, ‘JoserH BoruwLask1. 

* Durham, 23 October, 1833. 
‘ Poland was my cradle, 
England is my nest; 
Durham is my quiet place, 
Where my weary bones shall rest. 
Joseun Boruwiask1.’ 


At this time Boruwlaski was ninety-four years of age. 

1 look upon this autograph of Boruwlaski as the most extraordinary of the 
thousands I possess: for | am not aware that a man of his size, his talents, 
and accomplishments, and his age, is to be found in the annals of man 

ind. 

He died in 1837, at the age of ninety-eight. 


—_—_—_——_—_—- 


CROCKFORD AND CROCKFORD’s. 
BY PERDITUS. 
Resumed from our paper of March 8. 


Before the period of another London season arrived, Mr. Crockford and 
his steady adherent Austin, determiued on seceding from Watier’s. The 
reason assigned for this apparently impolitic withdrawal from a partnership 
which had been so largely productive of benefit, was, that Josiah Taylor had 
secretly purchased the lease of the club-house over the heads of his col- 
leagues, and that, finding himself in the beneficial position of lessee, he had 
meanly and avariciously attempted to impose terms on his late partners. so 
much ut variance with the fair principles of former engagements, and so ex- 
clusively directed to his own j dividual advantage, that they could not pos- 
sibly be acceded to. Mr. Crockford was gifted by nature with a shrewd in- 
tellect; he knew “what’s what,” and that, saith the inimitably quaint author 
of Hudibras, is 

“as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.”’ 


He knew that to risk the large capital which he had acquired, without par- 
ticipating in the fair proportionate return of profit, was not the most certain 
or even probable mode of increasing that capital. He was no stranger to the 
truth of the axiom “ in union is strength ;” hence he reasonably, and, as it 
turned ont, wisely concluded that, in conjunction with his fidus Achates, 
Austin, he should be in as good a pecuniary position as his quondam partner, 
Taylor, to establish a bank on his own responsibility. Acting under the im- 
pulse of this reasonable conclusion, he, with a promptiude peculiar to himself, 
forthwith purchased the lease of alarge house in St. James’s Street fitted up 
the same ina style of superioraccommodation, and, before the rival establish- 
ment of ‘Taylor opened for the season, commenced operations. The locality 
of St. James’s Street was most favourable, possessing, as it did, decided pre- 
ference over the remote and less convenient situation of Bolton Street; this 
advantage, with the novel and improved arrangements effected by Mr. 
Crockford for the comfort and accommodation of his visitors, secured to him 
in a very short time the patronage of former friends; his success far exceed- 
ed his most sanguine expectations, to the astonishment and mortification of 
his late colleague Taylor. Mr. Crockford, tinding business increase, subse- 
quently took two adjoining houses; but even this addition was found, in 
time, to be insufficient for, aud inadequate to, the rapidly augmenting list of 
his patrons and the daily applications to be enrolled members of the St. 
James’s Club In this state of things, he took a fourth mansion, and conceiv- 
ed the bold design of pulling down the whole of the premises and erecting 
on their site a magnificent structure, that in beauty, capacity, and style of 
arrangement, should surpass everything of the kind, and be suited to the 
ants, wishes, convenience, and accommodation of the principal aristocracy 
gl gentry of the kingdom. The present mansion in St. James's Street is 
he result of this design. 

Daring the progress of this superb building (to accelerate the completion 
of which an unusual number of workmen were actively employed both by 
day and night) St. James’s Street presented a most confused and extraordi- 
nary appearance. Nearly the whole of theupperendof the street from Bennet 
Street to Viccadilly was in a state of excavation for the arrangement of laying 
pipes, forming and perfecting drains, &c., but principally for the object ot 
aimost capacious ice-house. Great was the alarm that such extensive under- 
ground operations would endanger the foundations of the adjoining and 
neighbouring houses, and this alarm, as things turned out, was not without 
cause ; for, while the work of excavation was proceeding, one entire side of 
the Guards’ Club House (situate at the northern adjoining end of Mr. Crock- 
ford’s premises) fell in witha fearful crash, leaving the complete interior of 
the house, with the beds and furniture of the different apartments in rather 
a ludicrous state of exposure, and in a most perilous position. 

The nocturnal operations of the numerous workmen by torchlight gave 
to the scene an extraordinary appearance, causing it to resemble more the 
locality of a manufacturing district than the main fashionable lounge of Lon- 
don, and the chief thoroughtare to the palace of the sovereign. The whole 
affair, by the magnitude of the project, and the known and somewhat un- 
popular purpose for which it was intended, caused great and general excite- 
ment, and gave rise to daily moral comment and sarcastic witticism in most 
of the journals and periodicals of the day. The following samples, having 
reference to the fall of the Guards’ Club House, are accredited to the pen of 
the brilliant T. Moore : 


‘*«* What can the workmen be abont? 
Do, Crockford, let the secret out 
Why thus our houses fall.’ 
Quoth he, ‘ Since folks are out of town, 
I find it better to pull down 
Than have no pull at all.’” 


“See, passenger, at Crockford’s high behest, 
Red coats by black legs ousted from their nest ; 
The arts of peace o’er matching reckless war, 
And gallant Rouge outdone by wily Noir.” 


During the time occupied in the erection of the building, Mr. Crockford 
engaged aspucious house in Pall Mall as a temporary place of business. To 
have let one season pass in idleness would have been to endanger the pock- 
ets of the sporting members of the Club to the disease of plethora, or to sub 
ject them to vacuity from causes non-productive of effects to himself’; 
the entertainments of dice were therefore carried on, and with good result, 
at the house in Pall Mall, in aid of the building fund for the rising mansion 
or Pandemonium (for such was the classic title already bestowed on the pro- 
gressing structure) which was hereafter to astonish the world, and to stand 
the privileged gaming-house of the metropolis. The year 1827 (the period 
alluded to) is said to have been most successful to Crockford, and to have 
surpassed in gain all subsequent seasons, excepting the first two of operation 
in his new establishment. 

On the opening of the superb mansion in 1828, the whole fashionable 
world, male and female, crowded with eager curiosity, under cards of ad- 
mission from the great proprietor and the old and privileged members ot 
the Club, to view it. The i were lavish of praise, and elaborate 
in description of its splendour and magnificence, and the population of Lon 
don thronged to its exterior survey under much greater excitement than 
was apparent at the late opening of the splendid and stupendous national 
structure, the Royal Exchange. Already had many of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the aristocracy formed themselves into a committee of ar 
rangement; the most wealthy of the land had enrolled themselves members, 
and every sprig and stripling of fashion fed on the hope of sooner or later 
becoming one of the elect. The number of members completing the Club 
was from 1000 to 1200 exclusive of the privilege or right of entrée permit- 
ted to ambassadors and foreigners of distinction during their diplomatic so- 
journ or temporary visit to this country. , 

It cannot be considered out of place or foreign to the subject of this bio 
zraphical sketch, nor will it, perhaps, be thought uninteresting to giv’ 
under favour of an artist friend, a brief but correct sketch of the 
terior of the mansion of which Mr. Crockford was the whole and s 





ostensible proprietor. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CROCKFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Qn entering from the street, a magnificent vestibule and staircase break up- 
on the view ; to the right and left of the hall are reading and dining-rooms. 
The staircase is of a sinvous form, sustained in its landing by four columns 
of the Doric order, above which are a series of examples of the Ionic order, 
forming a quadrangle with apertures to the chief apartments. Above the 

illars is a covered ceiling perforated with luminous panels of stained glass, 
from which springs a dome of surpassing beanty ; from the dome depends a 
lantern containing atmagnificeut chandelier. 

The State Drawing Room next attracts attention,—a most noble apart- 
ment, baffling ee description of its beauty, but decorated in the most 
florid style ot the school of Louis Quatorze. The room presents a series of 
panels containing subjects, in the style of Watteau, from the pencil of Mr. 
Martin, a relative of the celebrated historical painter of that name: these 
panels are alternated with splendid mirrors. A chandelier of exquisite 
workinanship hangs from the centre of the ceiling, and three large tables, 
beautifully carved and gilded, and covered with rich blue and crimson 
velvet, are placed in different parts of the room. The upholstery and decora- 
tive adjuncts are imitative of the gorgeous taste of George the Fourth. Royal- 
ty can scarcely be conceived to vie with the style and consummate splendour 
of this magnificent chamber. 

The lofty and capacions Dining Room, supported by marble pillars, and 
farnished in the most substautial and aristocratic style of comfort, is equal to 
any arrangement of the kind in the most lordly mansions. 

The Drawing Room is allowed to be one of the most elegant apartments 
in the kingdom. 

The Sanctum Sanctorum, or Play Room, is comparatively small, buat 
handsomely furnished. In the centre of the apartment stands the all-attrac- 
tive Hazard Table, innocent and unpretending enough in its form and ap- 
pearance, but fatally mischievous and destructive in its conjunctive influence 
with box and dice. On this table it may with truth be asserted that the 
greater portion, if not the whole, of Crockford’s immense wealth was 
achieved: and for this piece of plain, unassuming mahogany he had doubt- 
less a more profound veneration than for the most costly piece of furniture 
that ever graced a palace. This bench of business is large, and of oval 
shape, well stuffed, and covered with fine green cloth, marked with yellow 
lines, denoting the different departments of speculation. Round these com- 

vartments are double lines, similarly aut, for the odds or proportions 

Soom what is technically known as the main and chance. Inthe centre 
on each side are intended positions for the croupiers, or persons engaged at 
the table in calling the main and chance, regulating the stakes, and paying 
and receiving money as the events decisive of gain and loss occur. Over the 
table is suspended a three-light lamp, conveniently shaded, so as to throw 
its fall luminous power on the cloth, aud at the same time to protect the eyes 
of the croupiers from the light’s too strong effect. At another part of the 
room is fixed a writing-table or desk, where the Pluto of the place was wont 
to preside, to mete out loans on draft or other security, and to answer all de- 
mands by successful players. Chairs of easy make, dice-boxes, bowls for 
holding counters representing sums from 1/. to 200/., with small hand-rakes 
used by players to draw their counters from any inconvenient distance on 
the table, may be said ty complete the furniture, machinery, and implements 
of this great workshop. 

Such is the St. James’s Club, or great gaming-house of the metropolis, 
which in classical allusion has been likened to Pandemonium. It isa lament- 
able truth, and pregnant with most serious and melancholy feeling and re- 
flection, that, within the narrow limit of the Sanctum, or play-room, de- 
scribed, the ruin has been wholly or partially effected, and the doom sealed, 
of many noble, high-minded, and opulent men, once proud in position of 
rank, station, and circumstance. and happy in all the social blessings and re- 
lations of life. Many such, fallen from their elevated and envied estate, by 
the direful infatuation of, and indulgence in, play, unable to bear up against 
the ruin that has overtaken them, have died by their own hands. To such 
distressing cause, and the fatal influence of the hazard-table, may be ascribed 
the lamentable suicidal acts of the late highly-respected nobleman, Lord 
R , and the no less esteemed gentleman, the late Henry B 
Others of like grade and character have, owing to the same afflicting cause 
become beggars in means, und outcasts alike from society and their country. 
To what other cause is to be attributed the impuired patrimony of the pre- 
sent Lord F , who (worthy son of a scrupulously honourable sire) has 
nobly sacrificed a portion of his inheritance to redeeta the late lord’s exten- 
sive gaining liabilities and engagements? What can account for the reduced 
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and worthy specimen of an English gentleman, George P , but their 
unfortunate and devoted passion for play? What etfected the ruin and ex- 
patriation of Ball H .B iL , and some scores of others, 
whose names have been carefully hidden from public sympathy, and whom 
fortune and commercial wealth and credit seemed at one time to have placed 
beyond the reach of reverse? What but the fascinations of the gaming-table 
—a cause to which may be ascribed the constrained and pauper condition 
of halt the fashionables and scions of nobility about town! Where, on the 
other hand, is to be discovered that wonder of a man, who by indulgence in 
play has benefited liis estate, increased his means, or added one jot to his 
reputation, or to the peace and happiness of those connected with him !— 
Echo answers—‘ Where?’ One of the most steady, temperate, and prudent 
speculators at Crockford’s was the late Lord S———; but, with all his calin 
and imperturbable disposition aud bold enterprise, the game conquered 
him, and he could no more control or defeat the certain pull or per-centage 
against him than he could have accelerated or retarded the earth’s revolition- 
ary motion. He was passionately fond of French hazard; but he had the 
pradesce, and with it the resolution, to confine his risk within legitimate 
pounds, and yet le contributed annually to increase the mound of Crock- 
ford’s profits. The late Marquis of H———, who was deeply and practical 
ly skilled in the speculative science of play, and who had little love of any 
game that afforded not adyantage to those best acquainted with its princi- 
ples, was once or twice induced to try his hand at French hazard. but very 
soon discovered that the only certainty it embraced was loss to the player, 
and profit to the banker. He himself was a loser on the occasion alluded to, 
an event so unusual in his lordship’s practice, that it gave rise to the follow- 
ing couplet :— 





‘Say, holy prophet, who can hope to win, 
Where men like H—— can be taken in?’ 


The establishment in St. James’s Street being complete in its erection, 
was opened for the season 1828, in a style of great and costly splendour in 
its arrangements. Its general direction was under the control of Mr. Crock- 
ford, influenced, however, to a certain degree, and in particular respects, by 
the noblemen and gentlemen forming his committee, some of whom were 
confidently spoken of as possessing an interest in one department of the 
club, beyond their position as committee-men,—in plain terms, as having a 
perteeeny in the bank. The annual subscription was twenty-five pounds 

or each member, which gave to the subscriber every kind of first-rate and 
luxurious accommodation and attendance. Among other advantages, it se- 
cured the convenience and option of dining, at alow price, from the bill of 
fare of the unrivalled artist, Ue, whose chemical and culinary services were 
rated at no less a sum than twelve hundred pounds per annum! Crock- 
ford’s experience and judgment told him that, to keep his patrons and 
friends in happy mood, their appetites must be consuleed their palates 
tickled ; 
‘He therefore turned his conjuring book 

For a spell to raise a cook ; 

Thrice invoked, an artist came, 

Not unworthy of the name.’ 

[n the catalogue of luxury at command of each member were wines too 
of the finest quality and choicest kind, at most reasonable rate, with a sup- 
ply of every other want that reason or even luxury could suggest or fasti- 
dious taste require, the whole being conducted upon a scale of splendour 
and liberality unheard of in club arrangements. 

By the terms of Mr. Crockford’s agreement with his committee as to play 
proceedings, he was bound to pat down a bank or capital of 5000/. nightly 
curing the sitting of Parliament,—a rather remarkable specification as to 
time, and one which seemed to imply, that the members of the legislature 
Were not expected to confine their great capacities to the mere voting of 
supplies in the Committee of Wavs and Means of St. Stephen’s, but that 
they should here practically illustrate the principle of such votes,—indeed 
Pe was great similitude of proceeding in the business of Parliament and 

andemoniam. At Crockford’s, as in the senate, 
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course of ten or twelve years, Guy had realized and saved from his salary 
aud emoluments nearly 30,0002. ; possessed of which he suddenly, after the 
example of his master, became a ae man on the Turf; and availing him- 
self of his position at the club, and of the facilities thereby afforded to bet 
with its members, he gave offence to his employer, (who considered the 
ground exclasively his own,) and words ensuing, he was dismissed. He 
subsequently took to building speculations in his native town, in Essex ; 
failing in which, he returned to London, tried his hand at divers pursuits, 
and latterly at the establishment of a club in St. James's Street: in all he 
paves unsnecessful. Impaired health yielding to paralysis, he became 
1elpless, and ultimately died a panper in the workhouse of his native place, 
where it is said he had been much respected for acts of charity in his days 
of prosperity. Crockford is reported to have been unforgiving in his feel- 
ing of resentment towards his quondam friend and associate, and to have 
seen deaf to all entreaty and solicitation made on his behalf in his last days 
of poverty and distress: for humanity’s sake, it is to be hoped that Crock- 
ford’s heart was not made of such flinty material. 

The successor of Guy was Dasking, another vulgar specimen of Crock- 
ford’s former associates. This person had also presided in the capacity of 
groom-porter at the English hazard-table kept by O’ Hara in Oxendon-street, 
where, as before noticed, Crockford used nightly to pick up his crumbs b 
all the advantageous pulls that opportunity presented, the secret of which 
had been no mystery to Dasking, whose countenance of, and silent co-ope- 
ration in, the profitable method of playing on score with a large note, were 
in some degree necessary to the success of such a system of ingenious bye- 
play. Such services, doubtless, raised him to the vacant seat at Pandemo- 
uinm. This man, nearly pennyless at the time of his appointment, died, 
after a few years’ service doceia, leaving behind him 10,000/. These facts 
are related to show how immense a profit must have been open to Crock- 
turd himself, when his servants and subordinates could thus rapidly rise to 
fortune from the mere wages of their nocturnal occupations. Some notion 
may be formed, also, of the extent of business in the department of play, 
from the fact that the item of expenditure for dice alone (at about a guinea 
wd pair) amounted to £2000 per annum; three new pairs being provided 
or the opening play each night, and very frequently as many more called 
for by players, or putdown by Crockford himself, with a view to change 
luck under any marked and determined reverse. 

lor the accommodation of those who patronised the hazard-table, splen- 
did suppers were nightly provided, which, with wines of choice and excit- 
ing quality; were at command ad libitum and gratuitously. In fact, no 
stimulus was wanting to increase the natural propensity for play, and to ren- 
der meu desperate under ill-fortane. During the first two seasons, the bu- 
siness of the hazard-table was tremendous, and the resuiting protits im- 
meuse. Above £360,000 is said to have been transferred in its ownership 
during this short period, the principal portion of which enormous amount 
found its way into the coffers of Mr. Crockford. Counts and commoners, 
peers and professionals, senators and stock-jobbers, were plucked bare as 
pigeons for a pasty to swell the enormous gains of the great Demon of Pan- 
demonium. 

Subsequent seasons, although not realizing such abundant harvests, con- 
tinued nevertheless to bring fair gristto the great metropolitan mill. Each 
succeeding year brought out some newly fledged pigeons to be plucked at 
the grand poultry, some recent inheritors of title and fortune to be initiated 
in the pleasing mysteries of French hazard, and to be charmed out of wealths 
supertluity. Crockford was a walking Doomsday Book, in which were 
registered the day and hour of birth of each rising expectant of fortune; 
he could tell with the nicest exactitade the rent-rolls of property in perspec- 
tive, to what extent such rent-rolls had been anticipated by apparent heirs, 
and what farther incumbrance they would reasonably ote | securely bear ; 
and his favourable report to the committee seldom tailed to ensure the 
election of se qusttaed enapptionnt for admission to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the club, and to the distinguished honour of contributing 
his quota. 

By the continued successes and constant drafts on the nightly decreasing 
resources of the infatuated, Mr. Crockford had now become a Bom capital- 
ist, and, in all reasonable calculation, above the reach of danger from any 
sudden reverse. Not only had he levied execution on the ready funds of 
his community, but held, under lock and key, dishonoured drafts, bills, 
1.0.U.’s, with more solid securities of mortgages, assignments, deposits, 
&c., all resulting from the one grand and certain profitable source of specu- 
lation All doubtful debts were, ofcourse, available as sets-off against any 
future successes by the parties indebted, and who, during the continuation 
of their unsettled accounts, were reduced to the necessity of finding ready 
cash for all further indulgence in play. Mr. Crockford’s betting accounts 
dovetailed, also, most admirably, in such respect, with the business and 
accounts of the hazard table, the losses of the one being brought into reck- 
oning with the gains of the other, aud vice versd. It must be considered, 
also, that, in spite of the numerous parties who had risen up to oppose his 
influence at Tattersall’s, he had still immense advantages in betting by rea- 
eon ofhis connection with the club. This was his own exclusive and privi- 
leged sphere of action, within which few of the Leg fraternity (save and 
~~ a few titled and non-titled scamps who of late years had qualified for 
the class and degree) could possibly trespass. 

In the arrangements of the game, Mr. Crockford was not permitted, un- 
der the non-success of the bank, to terminate the lay until a stated hour, so 
long as any portion of the nightly capital of 50001. remnained: on the other 
hand, although not compelled to put down any further sum, he was at liber- 
ty so todo if he thought it advisable ; and he was accustomed to try the result 
ofa second and even a third bank, when there was a hope of recovery; he, 
was, however, always regulated in the policy of such further venture by 
cousideration of the parties to whom bois bene was opposed, for he was too 
wary to risk any unnecessary amount against bold and determined hands, 
that were likely to re-risk only a small portion of their gains. It has how- 
ever, on several occasions, happened that in his attempts to recover a first 
loss, he has increased that loss to au amount of fifteen or twenty thousaad 
pounds in one night ; acircumstance not at all surprising, when itis known 
that the player could stake as large a sum as 2001. on a main, and could sub- 
8 wap 4 bet the odds, in proportion to such sum, between the main called 
and the chance to be thrown in opposition to such main—technical points of 
the game well known to its amateurs aad professors. This extent of stake 
would in reality admit 10001. to depend upon one event; that is to say, such 
amount would be the difference between winning and losing the event, as 
thus exemplified. Suppose the caster to put down 2001. in the first in- 
stance; he then calls the main of seven, and throws the number or chance 
of four: the odds or probabilities then become two to one (or 4001. to 2001, 
in proportion to the 2001. originally staked (against his throwing the num- 
ber four (the winning chance) in opposition to the number seven, the main 
called: he thus risks, in fair proportion, 4001. against 6001. ; the difference, 
therefore, between winning the 6001. and losing the 400., will clearly ap- 
pear to be 10001. It may, with reason, be imagined, that so apparently 
small a capital or bank as 50001. would be very inadequate to meet the 
speculations of bold and enterprising players, under favourable fortune ; 
but it must be recollected, that at the game of hazard there are gene 
rally two distinct and opposing interests operating at the table amongst 
the players: some ure betting on the hand of the caster, or person 
throwing the dice; others are risking their money against such hand; 
and these respective and opposite fancies frequently cause an equalization 
of stake for and against, which is the great desideratum of the banker; 
for in such case he derives the full calculated per-centage of the game- 
which is taken at about twenty-five shillings in every hundred pounds. 
[t must be taken into consideration, also, that players, with very rare 
exceptions, seldom risk so large an amount on one event, until they have 
become desperate by frequent previous loss of capital, which has gone to 
augment the bank’s original fund, and which, consequeutly, betters the 
bank's condition to meet the larger demand. 

About two years ago, Mr. Crockford signified his desire to retire from 
the proprietorship of the Club, and intimated at the same time a wish to dis- 
pose of the extensive mansion and premises in St. James's Street, with all 
its valuable furniture and property ; the reason assigned for such proposed 
secession was, that he felt his health declining and his energies anequal to 
the constant labour and anxiety attendant on the proper direction and man- 
agement of su large an establishment. The real cause, however, was not 
ouly suspected, but known to be his determination no longer to be control- 
led by the arbitrary power of his committee ; his terin of agreement with 
them had expired, aud he had no inclination to renew it upon like condi- 
tions. He well knew that a capitalist of sufficient experience was not easi- 
ly to be met with, who ps or would speculate in all the extravagant 
outlay of so immense an undertaking, and that consequently there was no 
very immediate prospect or probability of a successor ; he was aware also, 
that before such a one should appear, the committee, tired ont in the search, 
would, rather than risk the complete break-up of so commodious an estab- 
lishment, fall into his more reasonable views to continue its direction urder 
terms less restrictive and imposing :—and he was not far out in his reckon- 
ing. On the first announcement of his intention to retire, a sensation was 
created throughout the Club. Meetings were held, and schemes devised 
for continuing the arrangements under a new proprietor; and, with this 
view, estimates were made and particulars put forth of the « apital required 
to purchase the existing interest ; flattering representations were also held 
out of the great and certain fortane to be derived from the source of the 
French hazard bank :—but all to no purpose,—no millionaire was forthcom- 
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in the vicinity to provide a hazard bank for the accommodation of the Club, 
but under Crk restrictions as to amount of cupital or stake as had been 
imposed on Mr. Crockford. Such offers, coming not within the contemplat- 
ed arrangements of the proprietor or the comimittee, were eclined ; and 
the ultimatum of the whole business was, that Mr. Crockford ostensibly 
withdrew from all play speculations, stil] continuing his proprietorshi 
the Club. He had now gained his object, which was in reality to avo the 
provision of so large a capital nightly, and the compulsory condition to play 
so high a stake as 200/. and its proportions on a single event: the real secret 
of which was, that both players and money had of late been less anand, 
vartly because he had too heavily taxed the resources of the members, an 
Porter, that rival establishments lad recently been in the ascendant: for it 
not unfrequeutly happened that, under the opportunity afforded by the large 
stakes permitted at Crockford’s, a bold and enterprising player would, on a 
good hand, win a large sum, which he would subsequently (perhaps on the 
same night) lose at some rival bauk ; whereas uo equal chance of benefit 
was afforded to Crockford in such respect, for the reason that the other clubs 
alluded to restricted their stakes on a single event to the limit of 25/. and its 
proportions. , . 

Out of the necessity occasioned by Mr. Crockford’s ostensible retirement 
from the bank, the committee, good easy men, ceded to a preposal made by 
Page and Dasking (since dead), employées under the old system, to provide 
a smaller capital under a more moderate rate of risk ; and in pursuance of this 
agreement, a bank of 2000/. only was put down, aud the stakes limited 
to 25l. 

Matters having been thus satisfactorily arranged as to the fature manage- 
ment of the Club, and Mr. Crocktord, having become free from all interfe- 
rence and control by the committee, had leisure for other pursuits and pas- 
time; and he resumed, within moderate limits, the keeping of race-horses. 
having now more time to devote the necessary attention to them than at the 
former period of his racing speculatious. 

For some weeks preceding his decease, Mr. Crockford had been confined 
to his residence, and fearful apprehensions were entertained that he might 
not survive the approaching period of the Epsom races, and the great and 
important event of ‘the Derby,’ on which so many thousands were depend- 
ing in immediate reference to the horse Ratan, of which Mr. Crockford was 
the owner, and which at the time stood high in public opinion in the bet- 
ting market. Mach anxiety was occasioned by the knowledge that, in the 
event of Mr. Crockford’s dissolution before the day of the race, his horse 
would become disqualified, and hence great confusion would arise in some 
betting catiain chy from the short period intervening, it would be im- 
practicable to regulate or amend before the eventtul day. ‘Tattersall’s yard, 
on days of business, exhibited a congregation of faces expressive of the most 
opposite feelings of hope and fear; but anxiety was apparent in all. Ever 
alive, however, to business, and to any and every event in futuro affording 
opportunity for a bet, the term of Mr. Crockford’s mortal existence was the 
universal theme of the assembled classes of sporting men, and became as 
much a matter of business amongst the leg fraternity as the race in which his 
horse was engaged, Under the fear entertained of Mr. Crocktord’s inop- 
portune decease, the parties more immediatelyand deeply interested in that 
event endeavoured to effect an insurance on his life for the short term of one 
week, and large premiums were offered to the different insurance compa- 
nies, at Lloyd's, and to private individuals, for such guarantee. Neithsr 
public company nor private capitalist could, however, be found to accept 
terms on so ous anevent. Mr. Crockford outlived the great and im- 
portant day of the Derby race, but died on the day of the Oaks, which took 
place on the 25th of May last. 

The death of Mr. Crockford, occurring as it did close on the day of settle- 
ment of the Epsom account, a time most im rtant to the arrangements of 
the sporting world, occasioned much confusion in betting accounts, and 
threw many obstacles in the way of full and satisfactory adjustment. With 
a laudable anxiety to support the credit that had hitherto attached to Mr. 
Crockford’s name at Tattersall’s and with a view also to prevent inconve- 
nience to persons to whom his account was indebted, and who relied there- 
on for the honourable discharge of their own engagements, his widow (even 
in the hour of her immediate grief) took the prompt and judicious course 
of addressing a letter to the stewards of the Jockey Club, and of forwarding 
to them therewith her late husband’s betting books and a draft for the ba- 
lance of loss which appeared to be due from him amounting to about 7002. 
On receipt of these documents, a meeting of the Turf authorities took place, 
and the result of this meeting was an announcement by the stewards (Lord 
Stradbroke and others) that all parties indebted to the late Mr. Crockford’s 
account ought forthwith to pay, and that, on such payment being made, all 
claimants on the same account would, upon like principle, be entitled to re- 
ceive their respective demands. ; : 

The entire property amassed by Mr. Crocktord must have been immense, 
regard being had to the fact that, omer 4 of a sum of money, amounting 
to nearly half a million sterling, bequeathed to his widow, he is confidently 
reported to have distributed amongst his children, about two years ago, a 
sum nearly equalling, if not exceeding that amount; a circumstance not at 
all improbable in a man of foresight like Mr Crockford, and one which will 
fully account, as well for the bequest of the whole bulk of his remainin: 
fortune to his widow, as for such bequest being absolute and free from 
condition. In estimating the wealth acquired by Mr. Crockford through the 
medium and success of his French hazard bank (for this was the never-fail- 
ing source of gain,) there must be taken into account the heavy and extrava- 
gant expenditure of the establishment in St. James’s Street; his own expen- 
sive, though by no means foolishly extravagant, mode of living; the mamte- 
nance and education of a very numerous fa mily, the advances of money from 
time to time made to fit them out and further their prospects in life; the 
expense of a racing-stud; a considerable outlay in suppressing various in- 
dictments preferred against him for his former proprietorship in King Street, 
and the heavy losses more recently sustained by other ventures and specula- 
tious. It may be fairly calculated that the certain profits of the hazard-table 
must have embraced millions ! and some idea may be formed of the extent 
of evil to others consequent on such an accumulation of capital extracted from 
their means. 

In person Mr. Crockford was somewhat above the middle stature, and 
rather crippled in his walk, owing toa paralytic affection; his expression of 
countenance was by no means intelligent, or indicative in the slightest de- 
gree of that quick capacity which distinguished him in the play and betting 
rings; on the contrary there was at times a simplicity of feature bordering on 
the idiotic, that might well have impressed those who knew him not with a 
very erroneous opinion of his capability. His dress was plain in the extreme, 
and not in the least approaching any attempt at fashionable formation or ar- 
rangement: indeed Mr. Crockford was a man aut at all addicted to outward 
display: in this he certainly exhibit ed good sense and policy ; for any exhi- 
bition on his part, to the extent which his means allowed, would have put 
royalty’s self out of countenance, and by exciting public attention and de- 
nunciation, would in all probability have given a sudden check to his profi- 
table trade. . ; 
Mr. Crockford has left behind him the numerous family of fourteen chil- 
dren, all of whom have received the advantages of a liberal education, and 
have been substantially and handsomely provided for. Some are entered of 
learned and liberal professions, others are engaged in trade, but all employ- 
ed in honourable and lucrative pursuits. One son is handsomely endowed 
in the Church, and three others are carrying on the business of wine mer- 
chants in St. James’s Street. Of the female portion of the family, one is 
married to an eminent medical practitioner. ‘The widow of Mr. Crocktord 
is a lady of refined manners and amiable disposition, and mach and deserv- 
edly respected by those who have the pleasure of her acquaintance. To 
her extreme care and attention in the exercise of such qualities Mr. Crock- 
ford owed not only the enjoyment of great domestic comtort, but the correc- 
tion of much of his early coarse and uneducated manners, and the remoyal 
of habits ill-suited to his after associations. Mrs. Crockford was originally 
governess to the former lady of her husband’s love, by whom he had four 
children. It is pleasing to contemplate the falling of fortune, however dis- 
qualified in its acquirement, into the possession of those who can justly ap- 
preciate its value, and through whom it may, by laudable application, com- 
municate benefit to the unfortunate and less-favoured of mankind. 

Having thus traced the career of Mr. Crockford, trom his humble occupa- 
tion and lowly domicile in the Strand, to the extreme position of wealth and 
a princely mansion in Carlton House Terrace, a locality commanded only 
by the most opulent of our aristocracy, it remains only to announce, that at 
this residence he died on the 25th of May, 1844, aged sixty-nine years, above 
fifty of which were devoted to what is termed sporting pursuits. 
“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode.”’ 

$a 

A DAY AT WINDSOR. 


The palace, or rather castle—for its original destination seems rather to 
have been that of a fortress, than a dwelling-place for kings—was built by 
William the Conqueror. It was occasionally inhabited by him, however, 
and Christmas and Easter festivities held there ; also a solemn synod, at 
which various important matters were arranged. William Rufus kept Whit- 
suntide in the castle, in 1095, and during his reign, and that of his succes- 
sors, jousts, tournaments, and other chivalrous fetes took place at Windsor. 
As the second fortress in the kingdom, it figures in the contentions between 
Mande and Stephen 
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Henry the Third augmented the strength of the place, by building addi- 
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tional outworks. 


During the wars between him and his barons, it was 
strongly fortified, and a garrison, composed of forei maintained here, 
under Prince Edward, afterwards Edward the First. The Prince, with his 


wife, Eleanor of Castile and their children, eccupied the castle; but in 
1263, they were forced to retire from it, and it pa age up to the barons. 
This was immediately previous to the disastrous battle of Lewes, in Sussex, 
at the commencement of the following year, when the royalists were de- 
feated, and Henry the Third, with his brother, the King of the Romans, 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, were taken prisoners by the barons 

But it was to Edward the Third, that Windsor, his birth-place, is chiefly 
indebted for its magnificence. His affection for it was so strong, that he 
8 uo pains to embellish it H and the accounts given of the means em- 
ployed, the coercion resorted to, to procure workmen and artizans, are 
rather curious. Holingshead says that, in 1359, ‘the king set workmen in 
hand, to take down much old buildings belonging to the castle of Windsor, 
and caused divers other fair and sumptuous works to set up, ia and about 
the same castle—so that almost all the masons and carpenters that were of 
any account within the land, were sent for and employed on the same 
works.’ 

Some years before this commissions were issued for impressing work-men 
to begin the operations, and surveyors were appointed to superintend them, 
of the king’sown choosing. In 1356, William of Wykeham, then /dward’s 
private chaplain, was made clerk of the works, with a salary of one shillin 
a day, whilst at Windsor; and two shillings, when the business of the build- 
ing obliged him to go elsewhere. 

rhe greatarchitectural geniusof this extraordinary man found full scope for 

its exercise at Windsor, and gained for him, more than anything else, the fa- 
vour of his royal patron. Among the many associations connected with the 
castle, not the least interesting is the almost romantic history of William of 
Wykeham—the humble boy, whose bright face and genius-lit countenance 
attracted the attention of a wealthy neighbouring squire. By him, the 
youth was sent to the grammar school of his ‘native town. Winchester, 
whence he entered on that proud career which made him the most power- 
ful and wealthiest prelate of his times, on whom honours and dignities were 
heaped in lavish profusion—the king’s prime minister—secretary of state— 
warden of the royal forests—lord high chancellor of England—and more 
than all, the erector of palaces, aad founder of colleges, which will make 
his name imperishable. 

The divine power of all-conquering and transcendant genius was'strong y 
visible in the annals of William Wykeham. Like Thomas a Becket, an 
Cardinal Wolsey, he attained the pinnacle of worldly distinctions—but, un- 
like those oretoiaging despots, he was pious and unselfish in his ambition : 
his acts were regulated by the fear of God, and the love of his country and 
fellow-men. Unlike them, too, was he, in his end. Instead of downfall 
and disgrace, he maintained his elevated station during three reigns, though 

troubled more than once by the machinations of enemies, whom his 
success had raised up against him, and expired tranquilly, at eighty years 


of age. 

William of Wykeham is said to have caused the following inscription, capa- 
ble of a two-fold meaning, to be inscribed on the round tower, which he 
completed at Windsor :— 


‘THIS MADE WYKEHAM.’ 


It was under the superintendence of this great architect, that,in 1360, nearly 
four hundred workmen were impressed, to be employed on the buildings, 
at the king’s wages. Some of these clandestinely lett Windsor, and enga- 
ged with other employers, for higher payment : whereupon a writ was is- 
sued, proclaiming that all persons thus engaging tradesmen, should forfeit all 
their goods and chattels to the crown; and the men engaging themselves 
were liable to be apprehended, and committed to Newgate. ‘These strin- 

ent measures soon put a stop to further defaulters. In 1362, however, the 
Fing’s workmen were greatly diminished in numbers by the ravages of the 
plague, and new writs were issued to the sheritis of divers counties, com- 
manding them to impress three hundred masons, stone-cutters, and glaziers, 
for the works. The counties of York, Salop, and Devon, were to furnish 
sixty men each. 

In the year 1378 this noble work was completed, comprising the king’s 
palace, the great hall of St. George, the lodges on the east and south sides 
of the upper ward, the round tower, St. George’s chapel, the canon’s 
houses in the lower ward, and the whole circumference of the walls, with 
the towers and gates. 

Two vanquished kings were imprisoned in Windsor Castle during the 
reign of Edward the Third—David, King of Scotland, who was taken prison- 
er at the battle of Durham, in 1346, and King John of France, who, with his 
fourth son, Philip, was captured by the Black Prince, in 1356, at the battle 
of Poitiers. 

After entering the castle we went first to visit the state apartments, which 
are splendidly fitted up, and contain beautiful pictures. The walls of one 
are covered with Vandykes only—an excellent collection, among which 
those that attracted us most were the portraits of Charles the First and his 
family. There is a very fine one of the king on horseback, riding under an 
archway ; the bridle held by a follower, who is looking up with affectionate 
reverence to the interesting countenance of his sovereign. Opposite this is 
a family group ;—Charles seated, his face full of the touching and saddened 
expression so remarkable in all the portraits of this amiable and unfortunate 
king; a little girl at his knee, and Queen Henrietta beside him, with a love- 
ly infant in her arms. Over the chimney is another picture, representing the 
children of Charles the First surrounding a fine dog. 

In the chamber called the Waterloo Gallery are portraits of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marguis of Anglesey, and all the heroes of Waterloo: also of 
George the Third, George the Fourth, and William the Fourth, by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, of which last there ave so many copies in the castle, that 
one becomes quite tired of seeing them. There is likewise in this apartment 
a fine portrait of Cardinal Gonsalvi, and a very interesting one of Pope Pius 
VII. expressive of suffering and extreme old age. 

The throne-room is decorated with alternate panels of looking-glass and 
garter-blue velvet. The ball-room, gorgeously gilt and fitted up, is hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, and the furniture, lustres, &c., are all in the Louis 
XIV. style. The guard-chamber is filled with armoury, the walls ne 
covered with guns, sabres, &c., all disposed in a very tasteful and fancifu 
manner. In this room is a trophy to which every succeeding year will add 
fresh interest, and which, doubtless, will be regarded by posterity with even 

more veneration than that with which it inspires us—a part of the mast of 
the Victory, perforated by a cannon-ball, and forming the pedestal support- 
ing a bust of Lord Nelson by Sir Frances Chantrey. 

These splendid rooms have, many of them, beautifully painted ceilings, 
and are hung with antique tapestry. The carving by Gibbons, that wonder- 
ous carver, who lived inthe reign of Charles the Second, is one of the most 
curious and beautiful works of art in the palace. Nothing can exceed the 
exquisite minuteness of the bunches of fruit and flowers—so — delicate, 
they look as if a breath would blow them away from over the door-ways 
and arches where they are suspended in graceful festoons. The artist must 
have been as industrious as he was skilful—one life seems scarcely long 
enough to have accomplished all he did. 

I must not forget an exquisite painting in one of the rooms—a Holy 
Family by Annibal Caracci. It is called in the catalogues ‘Silence.’ The 
infant Saviour lies asleep—and such a beautiful picture of the perfect and 

ful repose of childhood !—the lips apart, the rounded limbs relaxed.— 
is mother bends over him, and warns away, with hushbing and uplifted 
finger, Saint John, who is advancing with eager animation to call the atten- 
tion of his little companion to something he is pointing ont. His hand is al- 
ready on the baby’s foot, and the childish energy of his attitude is finely 
contrasted with the perfect calm of the sleeper. The watchful solicitude 
of the young mother is very touching. 
gem. 

Surely, if ever a view were in keeping with a kingly abode, it is that 

commanded by these royal apartments of Windsor Castle ;—the terrace, 


with the — of the trees planted underneath it on the slope, being the fore- 1 poe days at Eton. 
Beyond, fine level fields, over whose | lec 


ground to the magnificent picture. 


green expanse the shadows were rolling slowly and majestically ;—the town 
and river on the left, with the picturesque chapel and pinnacles of Eton 
College ;—W indsor forest to the right, and a rich cultivated country stretch- 
ing away in all directions as far as the eye could reach—the Surrey hills 
The thickness of the castle walls causes the 
windows to be in deep recesses; and a luxury indeed it is, to sit in these 
charming niches, and allow the eyes to revel over the gorgeous landscape 


bounding the distant horizon. 


beneath. ‘ 


The state apartments were crowded with visitors, and I could not help 
now and then withdrawing my eyes from the splendid ceilings and carvings, 
and looking from the painted groups on the walls to the living groups mov- 


° (=) 
ing through the rooms. 


their effect. 


al ithe mental perfection that ought to belong to a beautiful exterior. 


Jobserved two persons sitting in one of the deep windowed recesses.— 
The lady was admiring the view, and her companion was looking so kindly 
under her bonnet, and pointing out with such atfectionate anxiety every- 
At last 
she turned her face towards us. It was one of unusual plainness—not a toler- 


thing wortliy of notice, that it was quite pleasant to watch them. 





Altogether, this group is quite a 


Among them I remarked a form and face, as Jovely 
a study as any of the artists whose works we were admiring could desire; 
but, alas! their owner seemed so conscious of her attractions, that it spoiled 
A fine picture has one great advantage over its original : none 
of the faults of manner and character are visible, and we can invest it with 
















good and kind God dispense his gifts! This person, so totally devoid of 
every atom of beauty, was bl notwithstanding with the most precious 
thing that beauty could win for itself—the tender love of him with whom her 
fate was linked. 

There was another youthful pair whom we pronounced, after a little ob- 
servation, to be newly married. Though belonging to a large party, they 
never lett each other for a moment, and yet were evidently not lovers; for 
they were not so engrossed with each other as to be unmindfal of what 
they came to see, and the feeling with which they were seemed 
to make them enjoy more intensely than any of their party the beautiful ob- 
jects around. Besides this, there was an air of confiding, happy security in 
their manner, a something in the way the young woman hung on her com- 
panion’s arm which showed that all the doubts and fears of the ‘course,’ 
which ‘never did run smooth’ were at an end—that he was, indeed, ‘all 
her own.’ 

Our surmises were correct: they were afterwards pointed out to us as a 
bridal party. 

We procured an order to see the private apartments of the castle : 
so that after making the tour of the state rooms, we descended the grand 
stair-case, and crossed the court to another entrance. ‘The private rooms 
are, if possible, more handsomely fitted up than the others. There is a cor- 
ridor extending round the south and east sides of the quadrangle, five hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, which contains such a variety of curious and 
interesting objects, that one might linger there the whole day without be- 
ing tired of examining them. The walls are covered with a beautiful suc- 
cession of Canalettis, and there are several curious paintings descriptive of 
scenes from the lives of different English sovereigns, and incidents of their 
domestic history. Among others, the marriage of good King George the 
Third. The artist has not flattered the bride. She is marvellously ill-fa- 
voured. Near her are two or three ladies whispering to each other behind 
their fans. * There is a very pretty picture of the poor Princess Charlotte 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, taben when she was about two years old ; she has 
a bird on her hand, which she holds over her shoulder, and is looking up at, 
in a child-like, natural attitude. 

In this luxurious corridor there are splendid cabinets, beautiful models of 
foreign buildings, triumphal arches, Obelisks, &c.; also some fine bronzes, 
and a collection of busts and likenesses of all the celebrated men of Eng- 
land—statesmen, divines, authors, warriors, artists, poets, philosophers, &c. 
&c. Among many busts of the royal family I remarked one of the present 
Queen, done when a very young child—the only likeness [ could find of her 
in the whole palace. I searched in vain for portrait, miniature, bust, or any 
representation whatever of her majesty. 

It was grievous to be unable to remain longer in this tempting corridor, 
and to have to leave so much that was interesting unexamined. We were 
charmed with one very pretty suite of apartments commanding a view of the 
wincely avenue to the castle—that noble approach three miles long, per- 
ectly straight, and bordered with two rows of lofty elms—the vista termi- 
nated by an equestrian statue of George Ill. It is a worthy approach to a 
royal palace. 


The Queen’s morning-room is hung round with a collection of miniatures 
made by George IV. ; they are all arranged like medals in glass cases or 
frames The ball-room, library, music-rooms, drawing and dining-rooms 
are splendidly fitted up, dazzling with gilding and looking-glass. In the 
former are two beautiful malachite vases, presents from the Russian Emper- 
or to George IV. ; and in the dining-room, under a glass case, is the a 
did silver gilt vase made by order of the last-named monarch; it cost ten 
thousand pounds. 

I forgot, when speaking of the state apartments, to mention the paintings 
on the walls and ceiling of St. Geerges hall, executed by Verrio. The 
all, which is a fine room, a hundred and eight feet long, was built by Ed- 
ward ILI. as a refectory for the knights companions of the Garter. “What 
gives so much interest to the decorations is, that the subjects are the triumphs 
of the warlike Edward and his brave son, the Black Prince. 

After leaving the private apartments of Windsor Castle, we weut out on 
the North, or Queen Elizabeth’s Terrace, so called from having been made 
by that queen. Charles II. subsequently extended it along the east and 
south sides, and the whole length is one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty feet. Itisanoble promenade, and the view it commands extensive and 
beautiful. I leaned over the stone battlements, and gazed with delight on 
the rich and varied picture outstretched below, then bathed in the mellow 
tints of the mid-day sun. The winding Thames glittering among the green 
fields—the little sunny villages and scattered country seats—Eton College 
rearing its venerable head—cluinps ofmagnificent trees, and spreading parks. 
Immediately beneath us were the green slopes, the shady terraces, and 
winding gravel-walks of the Castle gardens. The breeze was whispering 
among the leaves of the acacias, and waving geutly to and fro the topmost 
branches of the trees and flowering shrubs, whose delightful fragrance, 
mingled with the smell of the new-mown hay in the distant fields, was waft- 
ed upwards to where we stood. 

There was one most gracefal tree, apparently of the acacia tribe, which 
it was impossible not to remark. I never saw any thing so vividly beauti- 
ful as the colour of the foliage—the bright and peculiar green of which 
caused it to stand out in distinct relief from the back-ground formed by the 
more sombre trees. As J gazed at this graceful object, which looked, among 
its darker companions, like some bright stranger from another world, it 
seemed to fancy’s eye like the hallowed and blissful moments that are some- 
times vouchsafed to us in the midst of the gloomiest night of affliction. Mo- 
ments to which the mind reverts again and again in after years—moments 
so fraught with peace and consolation, so full of soothed and thankful feel- 
ing, that we would not exchange them, notwithstanding the dark clouds 
from which they have shone, for the most positive and actual joys—oases in 
the desert of life—green spots in memory’s waste. 

{ turned from the smiling prospect, aud the bright and many-coloured 
parterres of flowers in the garden, to the grey walls of the Castle. Here 
was food for musing! What a succession of stirring events had occurred in 
that royal pile, from the time when William the Conqueror erected the 
stern and frowning stronghold, until the day when our present youthful and 
delicate Queen took possession of those luxurious and fairy-like apartments ! 
How many changes and chances those venerable walls had witnessed !—~ 
Within them Henry I. celebrated with regal state his nuptials with the 
beautiful Adelais of Lorraine. Here the valiant Edward IIL. was born, and 
here, as already described, he spent so much of his time, adorning and beau- 
tifying his birth-place. Here it was, in 1544, that Queen Mary and Philip 
made their grand public entrée from Winchester, where their marriage was 
celebrated. On this very terrace, constructed by herself, the proud Eliza- 
beth has swept up and down, surrounded by her train of ladies, and the 
courtiers upon whose homage her vanity drew such large demands. 

Those apartments too were the scene of the changeful fortunes of the 
amiable and ill-fated Charles I. Within those walls he was a sovereign 
monarch holding his court—a fond husband and father enjoying the privacy 
of domestic happiness—and an imprisoned captive, destined to an ignoini- 
nious trial and death. They have rung with the boisterous merriment of 
Charles the Second’s noisy and profligate court; and the dainty steps of his 
féted beauties have traversed the galleries and corridors, afterwards hallow- 
ed by the inysterious mnsings of our good king George III. Here this pious 
monarch, when it pleased God to deprive him of his reason, used to prome- 
nade up and down for hours, holding imaginary conversations with angels 
and spiritual beings, and ever and anon breathing forth the devotional teel- 
ings a illumined him even amidst the double darkness of the light of day 
and the light of mind, in strains on the organ and pianoforte ; these instru- 
ments being placed in the galleries for the solace of the royal sufferer. How 
mysterious to our finite comprehensivn those heavenly glimpses !—those 
bright visitations from another world to one whose perceptions regarding 
the things of this were so clouded and obscured ! 

I was aroused from my reverie by hearing one of our companions descant- 
ing on the departed glories of the terrace as he remembered it during his 
How in the fine summer evenings the broad gravel- 
expanse would be covered with crowds of visitors from Windsor and 
the country seats around; the ladies in elegant promenade costumes; the 
gentlemen in full dress, those who were entitled to them, wearing their 
cocked hats and the Windsor uniform. How two bands stationed one at 
either end of the terrace, played alternately the whole evening, while the 
good king George III., surrounded by his numerous family, the queen lean- 
ing on his arm, walked up and down among his subjects, stopping to talk 
to those he knew personally. How the boys would come up from Eton 
College dressed in silk stockings and ‘ white shorts,’ to share the smile and 
bow of their benevolent monarch, and imbibe early lessons of loyalty and 
the polish ofa court. And how, as the evening advanced, the royal “party 
retreated into the castle, and the king and queen might be seen taking their 
tea in one of the oriel windows that overlooked the terrace, enjoying the 
music underneath, and watching the promenaders, who often continued to 
linger about the battlements in the deepening twilight, until the silver 
moon-beams were glittering on the Thames. 

It was with regret I left my luxurious station on the terrace. 


fortunes of the successive generations of dwellers in that royal pile, and en- 
joying the view and the balmy air, the perfume of the flowers, and the dis- 
tant sounds that came floating up to us mingled with the song of birds, and 
the soft rushiug of the wind through the trees. But we had yet the chapel 
to visit: time was running on, and so with reluctant steps I followed our 





able feature, or even aredeeming expression in it. 


How equally does a 








party. 














My tough were still busy with the touching story of the monarch they 
had been last dwelling on. His marriage with one who was not the object 
of his choice, while the beautiful lady of his love stood in attendanee behind 
the bride, about whose person she seemed placed as if on purpose to pre- 
sent a contrast between loveliness, and the absence of attraction in the 
queen, and to show the triumph of piety and virtue, in a trial out of which 
many in king’s courts would not have come unscathed. 

I recalled the many anecdotes I had heard and read of the simplicity and 
piety of king George. Above all, of the day when he was found by his at- 
Seseliants under the tree, closing the eyes of the wretched gypsy woman, to 
whom he had been administering the consolations of religion in her dying 
moments. Then his sufferings in his fumily : the waywardness of some o 
his children; the early death of others who were dutiful and affectionate; 
his blindness ; his loss ef reason ; the touching humility which caused him 
on one occasion to order the 12th chapter of Isaiah to be used in all the 
churches after his recovery, thereby publicly, before all his people, ascribing 
the dispensation to the anger of the Almighty against him. 

‘Oh, Lord, I will praise thee ; though thou wast angry with me, thine an- 
ger is turned away, and thou comfortedst me.’ 

The first thing that met our eyes before entering the chapel was another 
proof of the kindness of heart of the king—a marble tablet which he had 
caused to be erected as a tribute of respect and gratitude to the memory of 
an humble individual, for many years a faithful servant of the Princess 
Amelia. 

The pealing tones of the organ sounded in our ears as we entered the 
chapel, and we made the agreeable discovery that prayers had just com- 
menced. Oh, how delightful was the ever ing service in that beautiful chapel! 
The mellow light streaming into the choir through the painted glass win- 
dow ; the splendid roof, and the carvings of the dark polished oak; the ar- 
morial bearings, sword, mantle and helmet of the knights of the garter, and 
their banners overhead waving geutly whenever a breath of wind stole in 
from the lofty door-way ; the solemn chanting of the priests: the pealing 
tones of the fine organ reverberating through the echoing aisles ; the remem- 
brance of the many royal worshippers who had there bent the knee before 
the King of kings; the sight of the vault where, marked by a slab in the 
centre of the aisle, their dust reposed underneath—all was calculated to in- 
spire devotional feelings. The anthem—Luther’s hymm—was beautifully 
sung; and the words seemed peculiarly appropriate after a day spent in the 
midst of so much splendour and luxury, surrounded by the costly pomps 
and magnificence of a royal abode. 

—$—=>——__—_ 


BRALLAGHAN ; OR, THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ. 








We have often marvelled, when looking through the completed volumes 
of Fraser’s Magazine and Bentley’s Miscel any why in this age, when every- 
body, from Quarterly Reviewers down to Old Bailey barristers collects and 
reprints his effusions, Mr. Kenealy, the author of some of the best magazine 
papers of the last few years, had not adopted the same course. We were, 
therefore, agreeably surprised when, with scarcely a note, and certainly 
without a puff preliminary, the sparkling little volume before us appeared 
upon our table. mae ; ne tater 

Mr. Edward Kenealy has early in life made for himself a distinguisbed 
reputation in the field in which Dr. Maginn for so many years ‘ swept all be- 
fore him with two-handed sway.’ It is good to be a profound classical 
scholar, itis good to be a wit, it is good to have a poet’s imagination and 
power. Mr. Kenealy is a scholar, a wit, and a poet; and, to speak in law- 
yer’s phrase, he ‘ puts in’ this volume as evidence. ; . 

It is dedicated to Sergeant Talfourd, of whom the writer speaks with be- 
fitting warmth of admiration. After a Latin dedication to the reader, who 
is elegantly reminded of the undying truth involved in the line— 


‘Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat?’ 
we come upon the following charming 
SONNET. 


TO MRS. W. F. 


My summer task isended—the sweet labour 
Thou oft hast heard me speak of is complete :— 
Songs rudely cast for rustic pipe and tabor 
Wild quips, and sportive jests and fancies, meet 
Here in this little book, that at thy feet 
Like some meek suppliant lies. O! ladye fair, 
Ifthere be aught within this little tome 
Worthy to win one passing thought of thine, 
Thou art the cause ;—thy songs of beauty rare, 
The pleasant days pass’d in thy happy home 
Of roses, myrtle, and green eglantine. 
Thy smiles—thy sweet, sweet talk—and angel-heart, 
And loveliness, and goodness all divine. 
These have inspired the Poet’s gentle art. 


Then—for Mr. Kenealy is, as a poet should be, the most devoted of wo- 
man’s waribisipeeh—ere hare another graceful little love-song—and then we 
arrive at the book. There are six articles—two of which are the celebra- 
ted Brallaghan letters to Oliver Yorke, of which it is difficult to say wheth- 
er the learning or the fun be the more attractive. They are rich in anec- 
dote, and are yet farther enlivened by an occasional quiet ‘ wipe’ at certain 
political eminences; but all done with perfect good humour. Boyle’s Ta- 
ble Talk’ purports to be a collection of the axioms (some, by the way, pret- 
ty bold postulates) of the founder of the Club of Deipnosophists, or 
Supper Sages, and is full of clever and audacious pleasantry, as wellas of 
deeper thought. It is appropriately followed by a ‘Night’ with the Club 
aforesaid, whose members seem to eat and utter good things with equal 
zest—a feminine presence is also introduced, to refine and to irradiate the 
merry re-union. Then comes @ merciless analysis of ‘ Moore’s Plagiarisms,” 
with which, however, we should imagine Mr. Moore himself could hardly 
be displeased ; for while Mr. Keneal y proves incontestably that Mr. Moore 
has gone elsewhere than to his invention for numbers of his most brilliant 
lines, he also proves that the bard of Sloperton has evinced an almost incon- 
ceivable amount of learning and industry in ‘ rummaging’ the old Latin and 
other writers. Finally there is a reprint of the memoir of Dr. Maginn (of 
whom Mr. Kenealy was one of the firmest and most enduring friends) 
which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, aad which is every way worthy of 
the subject and the author. Scattered through the volume are innumerable 
delicious songs, chiefly on amatory ideas, in which Mr. Kenealy revels with 
mingled ardour and delicacy. We should be glad to quote many of them, 
but this is forbidden us, and we prefer using our limited space to commend 
the following poem to our readers : 
ESTHER NELSON. 

Oh! bury me not where the shadow falls 

By the time-worn crumbling old church walls, 

Where the poisonous weeds grow rank and high, 

And the gentle flowerets droop and die. 

Where the toad crawls out and the earthworms creep, 

Where the ow! and the beetle and adder sleep.— 

Notthere! Not there! 


But bury me nigh where the sunbeams play, 

Warm and bright on a wintry day; 

And bury me where the sun may fling, 

Its holiest light in the rich young spring— 

Where the gorgeous summer may laughing pass 

O’er the sweet wild flowers and waving grass. 
Oh! bury me there! 


Oh! bury me not in the shadow—for I 
Have loved to look on the beautiful sky, 
To gaze afar on the wide blue sea, 
And drink in its deep, wild melody ; 
And the young blithe birds, and the trees and flowers, 
And the gathering rills, and the sunny hours— 
a I have loved these! 


Then bury me not where the shadows fall 

For I loathe their dreary and gloomy pall, 

But give me a green and a sunny spot, 

For shadow hath ever been over my lot, 

And sunlight would now come too late to saye, 

But ob! let it fall on my grave !—on my grave! 
Let it fall there ! 





Then for Latin and Greek songs turned into dashing English, and en re- 


I could | vanche English songs turned into Latin and Greek, French bon mots, and 
have remained there leaning over the ramparts for hours, musing over the | other livelinesses, we do not know the companion volume to this. The 


week suggests to us a comparison for the book, and if we had time to think 
of another, we do not believe it would be better—the volume resembles a 
| twelfth cake—the surface all sparkling and glittering and colours, and a rich 
| mune of compressed goodness below. With which truly national and ra- 
| tional illustration—and an extract which we make because it is connected 
} with author-craft and speaks yery sensibly—we c rdially consign * Brallag- 
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hen’ to public notice, as the most pithy and most pleasant volume of the 
seaso 


n. 
This is our friend Mr. Brallaghan’s notion as to whut authors do, and what 
they ought todo, We need hardly say we entirely concur withhim. He 
is writing to the editor of Fraser’s Pa Beha 

‘ With respect to the cheque which you gev me on your banker, I thinks 
it was fair and liberal enuff, but considerhin’ the style of articles which I 
sint you, it was only what [ expicted. God knows it alway happens that 
we litthery people are paid y- ‘There's that unfortunate 7'ait’s Maga- 
zine, that thinks ita fine faver to prent a poor fella’s articles, and if he axes 
for pay—ullagone indeed !—blood from a turnip. The late Monthly Chroni- 
cle—the Lord be marciful to its sowl; it had a great many sins to auswer 
for—used to pay at the handsome price of four pounds a sheet. And the 
Ould Monthly, i'm tould, (if it’s still alive and not entirely extlunctitied), 
pays nothin’ for conthributions bunt compliments, as if a man could buy tay 
and coughy, beef and cabbidge, for compliments. This information 1 give 
not from any knowledge of my own, for it aint to be supposed that either 1 
or Bulwer would thry our hands at writin’ for sich parcels of rubbish The 
ouly Mags that really pays for good papers sich as mine, is Reetna alias 
Frazer's Magazine, Blackwood, and John Murray. Bentley is exthrame- 
ly liberal likewise, and pays a guinea a page for sich thrifles as I sends nim ; 
and as to Ainsworth, he’s as ginerous asa prince What Tom Hood pays | 
can’t say, for I never thried him; but that Macvey Napier of the Edinbur- 
vow, gives ouly a very small remuneration. What do you think now he 
gave me for a very long paper that I publisht in his Review last October? 
What do you think! Guess! Only forty pound. Ain’t this scandalous. 
But the litthery men deserves this and worse. Why don’t they sthrike for 
fifty guineas a sheet! The tailors and nailors and cobblers combines for 
high wages, and I'd like to know why we shouldn’t likewise. Suppose 
we did—wouldn’t the publishers of pariodicals be in a fine condishun ! Av 
coorse if they slowted, to come down with the mopuasses they and their 
magazines wovld go to pot in no time. This is the only remedy I see, and 
as there never coaid be got up an opposition sthrong enuff, larned ennutt, or 
witty enuff to knock up a combination of such littherary charicthers as Tit- 
marsh, and Carlyle, and Laman Blanchard, and Delta, and myself, and three 
or four more, and as the booksellers could never by no chance get on with- 
out our assistance, they must, supposin’ we combines, either sthrike or go 
to the bottom. I hope, dear Oliver, you'll attend to these speculations; tor 
I purtest I’m thoroughly tired of thatsmall pay. You my good ould friend 
knows well that I'd rite for ail the crack Mags, but that I’m disgusted with 
the small amount of theiir cheques. What's ten or twenty guineas for an 
article like mine! Be gogsty little betther than an insult. You did quite 
right therefore to send me fifty pounds. All this howsomever is sthrayin’, 
and I suppose ye wont be anxious to print auy more in this sthrain.’ 


—f——— 
BORN UNDER THE DOG-STAR. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH 


Dogs are very useful animals. The sentence might begin a chapter, de- 
voted to canine matters in a child’s natural history. Nevertheless, people 
may call the mention of the fact a truism, without appreciating one-half its 
truth. In all the volumes we have ever seen upon dogs, their merits have 
been treated of philosophically—physiologically—sportingly—domestically, 
with a view to their services in the cause of savage man—ol civilised man— 
of the dweller in towns, and the inhabitants of fields and forests. We have 
read much of dogs considered physically and morally—have applauded ca- 
nine attachment, and shook our heads at canine hydrophohia—but we doubt 
whether the claims of dogs have ever been properly advanced in a philolo- 
gical point of view—whether their service to our language has ever been 
properly pointed out—whether among the various kinds of assistance they 
rendered us, there has ever been demonstrated the aid they afford in con- 
structing figures of speech—in rearing up and pushing into bud and blossom 
some of the most common flowers of the rhetoric, and alas! also the fatal ef- 
fects which sometimes arise from their practice. 

Many, certainly, are the services we exact from our four-footed friend.— 
Some of them jump into the water after our sticks; others are laboriously 
instructed in the accomplishment of sitting on their hind-legs with a piece of 
bread upon their noses; a pointer aids us in getting hold of a few plump 
partridges ; and atarnspit helps—or used to help to cookthem Formerly, 
a poor man used to have his cart dragged by dogs—now a rich one thinks 
his equipage incomplete without a white animal with blueish spots running 
in front, or bringing up the rear. Dogs watch our houses better than the 
new police ; and some elderly ladiespatronise dogs instead of babies. Well- 
bred dogs bark alike at beggars, duns, and thieves. Dogs lead blind men 
about the streets, and fly at murderers’ throats on the stage. In minor exhi. 
bitions we are regaled with the view of dancing dogs, and we frequently 
see them serving as steeds to red-jacketed monkeys. Cats devour rats, but 
dogs administer poetical jnstice by worrying cats. Dogs are the most ubi- 
quutous of animals—they haunt the lady’s boudoir and the thieves’ garret; 
they can make themselves comfortable on the rug before the fire, and the 
step before the door; we have made them fight with rats and figit with lions ; 
they chase little wretches of hares and grim monsters of boars; the smug- 
gler’s dog trots past the doxanier fat with lace wound round him, between 
his real skin and his false hide; the French shoe-black’s dog dirties every 
gentleman’s boots he can come across; we have dogs with sharp noses to 
smell game, and dogs with long legs to chase it; we have dogs to bait bulls, 
and dogs to lie in ladies’ laps ; we have dogs beautiful from their grace, and 
dogs beautiful from their ugliness; dogs fight for us, play with us, bark at 
us, bite us; dogs furnish comfortable livelihoods to enterprising individuals 
who steal them, aud pleasant forenoon’s amusement to committees of parlia- 
ment indignant at the theft; dogs amuse us, perplex us, form the subject of 
inuumerable disquisitions, point eapuabored morals, and adorn uncounted 
tales ; dogs are at our heels at every turn, sometimes for ornament, some- 
times for use, oftentimes for neither; where men are, dogs somehow get; 
what men do, dogs somehow aid; the dog watches by the child’s cradle, and 
dies upon the old man’s grave ; dogs and men are inseparable ; our dogs are 
our servants. But not alwa s—they may sometimes prove our masters.— 
Generally, they lick our hand, sometimes they bite it; their mission here is 
to help, but sometimes they hinder. We have said that among other ser- 
vices, they perform, they influence our language ; we owe many a phrase to 
them ; our epithets are particularly indebted. Sidiona solved a problem by 
a phrase ; we describe a character among men, by a species among dogs.— 
By their help we concisely express our affections—our sy mpathy—our an- 
aoe contempt. But sometimes this has its unpleasant effects. Dogs 
generally fawn, but they sometimes get mad and bite. ‘Their influence in 
parts of speech is sometimes as fatal to the individual, morally, as their ex- 
astence is to the pore pened ay i And how this is—anc that this is— 
5 shown and proved by the annexed short biography of Thomas 
nobel ~ = ee aay he bys oa like other babies—that is to say, he 

t e a dumpling, and little fat mottled arms and legs. Neverthe- 
less, his mother said that he was the image of his futher—as ‘doubtless after 
the way of women she would have said—had he been born with the back 
of his head turned to the front. Tom crowed and chirped, and chirruped 
after the manner of other “ pledges,” and Mr. Lidler, senior, taking him in 
his arms, swore he wasa “hearty little dog—a jolly little dog—a rosy little 
dog—a plump little dog.” Here was the beginning of Tom’s fate dimly 
overshadowed in being called a dog. He was ever afterwards a dog of 
some kind or another. - 

_ Years passed on. Tom discarded petticoats and took to trowsers. His 
gs pursuit was breaking windows, playing truant, tumbling into 

e river, and tumbling down from trees. His mother was always in hot- 

water about him; but Mr. Lidler, taking a comprehensive view of the 
matter, only laughed, paid for the broken glass, and interceded with the 
schoolmaster _ 
_. ‘Wild young dog,’ would Mr. Lidler say, after bestowing a semi-se- 
“ious lecture upon his son and heir—‘ wild young dog—no managing him 
— mind, he'll sober down—a frisky young dog—we were all young 
“ —— frisky young dog did not sober down—on the contrary—the me- 
it orical tipsiness increased. Tom went to a public school—he never 
arnt his lessons. 
do Careless young dog,’ said Papa Lidler; ‘must be more attentive next 
Yyear—very bad accounts of you from Dr. Wakboy—you're an idle dog, Tom 
—an idle dog.’ ? 
Sent home from 
4n incorrigible you 
tered as a sly one. 


schocl for thrashing the usher, Tom was only scolded as 
ng dog; and caught winking at the maids—was half flat- 
reduisesnéake for ering Tom set up for a man on town—the peculiar 
wits la doumactabshe - mee ter, being a capability for doing any thing but 
In this dotnet a oming any thing but what is useful. 

in tobacco-shops aad 1 ote pat om made much progress He lounged 
of families” eT aaabere ered in billiard-rooms—he cut respectable “ fathers 
bills for fachionshie Chesterfinita with fighting-men—he rau up unheard-of 
exist without three b rere ou ay ¢ ses maintained that no gentleman could 
However, to prevent m sa i f o0ts—promising to pay was 80 easy.— 
keep atandem, and if he went arden i hea tov soon, he was careful to 

© suspicious company at nights, it would 


1 . 
*eep him out of wo i 
rse. | i let | 
novercemne I } €dd to this, that he let his moustaches grow, and 
ame home till three in the morning 








‘And pray how does my friend Tom get on?’ inquired a respectable oil- 
merchant of Mr. Lidler in the latter’s counting-house. 

For the first time on being asked such a question, Mr. Lidler half shook 
his head and half sighed. 

‘Aha!’ said he, ‘Tom is asad dog—he is not at all the sort of thing—not 
what I hoped—a sad dog—a sad dog.’ 

Now let it be remembered that there isa wide difference between a wild 
dog and asad dog. Of the wild dog you have much hope—of the sad dog, 
far less—the iatter is a deep step in the downward progress. . 

Tom’s companions, however, entertained very different opinions as to his 
character from those so sorrowfully held by his father and Mr. John Jarr, 
the oil-merchant in the city. Although his first aspiring to their society had 
been checked by the information that he was a ‘young whelp,’ yet at length 
they condescended to talk of him as a ‘ devilish gentlemanly dog.’ Tom had 
money at his command—his jokes were therefore listened to with ringing 
applause—and he was a‘ funny dog.’ He paid tavern bills, and he was a 
‘jolly dog.’ Had he not had money, he would have been a ‘low dog,’ 
and had he refused to throw it away, he would have been a ‘stingy 
dog.’ 

The old term ‘dog’ was not now, however, always applied to Tom. Al- 
though the invariable progress of the four-footed animal itself is—puppy first 
—dog afterwards—its nominal fellow-being, man, may pass through his dog- 
hood first—into his puppyhood afterwards. So was it with Tom, Miss 
Arabella Jarr, the rich heiress of old Jarr, had been once Tom’s flame, and 
she still entertained a sort of sneaking kindness for her old dancing-school 
partner—but an apparition of ‘Tom—be-ringletted, aud be-moustached— 
swaggering about with half-a-dozen youths of they same kidney, talking 
loud lenigitiag louder, and behaving in every respect very unlike well-con- 
ducted young geuntlemen—shocked her. Miss Arabella liked quiet youn 
men—she hated ‘ puppies,’ Mr. Tom was a‘ puppy,’ and so she exclud 
him from a chance either of her heart or her fortune. 

But Tomcared not. He continued to unite the ‘ puppy,’ with the ‘jolly 
dog.’ His father died. His mother bad done so before. Now ought Tom 
to have been a ‘sorry dog,’ but he was not—that was to come at a future 
stage. He set industriously to work to make less of the little he inherited 
—and was pronounced an ‘ unfeeling dog.’ 

And now was our hero approaching that fatal term when the appellation 
of dog which he had so long borne in so many senses—which his father had 
called him when crowing in the innocence of childhood—when frolicking 
in the carelessness of boyliood—when rushing on destruction with the impe- 
tuosity of manhood—must be exchanged for ‘harsher terms. He got through 
the puppy stage and his father’s property together. The three dozen pairs 
of boots were marvellously diminished—his coats were fashionably cut, yet 
threadbare—his air had all the swagger of old and none of the lingering re- 
spectability. His quondam friends cnt him as a ‘shabby dog.’ He was 
seldom seen in the Fey but at night he frequented flash billiard-rooms—con- 
versed confidentially with markers, and with his napless het slouched over 
a keen eye, watched for a symptom of ‘ greenness,’ in any of the company. 

Sometimes he would single out a stout, jolly-looking gentleman, with 
fresh rosy cheeks, a country accent,—and a sort of clovery smell, with a 
dash of new milk in it—about him, a ‘hearty dog’ in short, and manage to 
engage him in pleasant conversation. If he had not much wit, Tom had 
sharpness and readiness—the country gentleman was delighted. Tom 
would put him up to all the sharpers in town—of course he would—although 
the marker did irreverently stick his tongue in his cheek—champagne corks 
would fly—a game at billiards be proposed and accepted. 

‘Tom Lidler, that, sir,’ whispers the marker to the country gentleman, 
‘ regular top-sawyer—jolliest dog alive.’ 

Now to be occasionally called a ‘jolly dog’ by our equals is very 
well—but the appellation has a widely differeut meaning coming from 
our inferiors. 

Well, the game would go on—the click of the balls responded to by the 
chink of the gold which sparkled brilliantly upon the tight green cloth—be- 
low the, flaring gas-lights. © More champagne—that is for the country 
gentlem*h. Tom somehow preferred water just then. Higher stakes— 
nore agitated strokes—the country gentleman in a perspiration—Tom 
cooler and cooler. 

‘Damnation. Twenty pounds gone in half an hour. 
ill in all my lite—by the way, Mr. Lidler—’ 

But Mr. Lidler, seeing all that had been lost and won likely at the mo- 
ment to change hands, had quietly slipped away. 

‘He is gone, sir,’ the seadliat would say. ‘ Never stays after a good hit— 
knowingest dog alive—Lidler.’ 

But Tom had not always such luck—or if he had he squandered the pro- 
ceeds as soon as he clutched them. His face was bloated—his eye blood- 
shot—his clothes, seediness struggling with smartness. His haunts became 
lower and lower, his habits worse and worse. His quorndam friends knew 
him no more. Where he lived, or how he lived none could tell. _Some- 
times however, as he hurried along nameless bye streets in the dusk or at 
night, he would meet former acquaintances—people whose tavern bills he 
used to pay—and in humbled, broken accents would implore a small loan— 
a little aseistance—anything. How these applications fared, the following 
dialogue will show: 

‘I say, Hawkins, guess who I met the other night when I was going to 
the Opera?’ 

‘Not the slightest idea in the world, Wilkins, my boy. 
creditors, I hope.’ 

‘No—that fellow, Lidler—and, as I am alive, he had the impudence 
to make up to me—of course I would have nothing to do with him—a low 
hound.’ 

‘Oh, of course. I say, poor devil, what a dog’s life he must lead of 
it—eh 1’ 

And Tom, as he had always been called a dog of some sort, did lead a 
dog’s life. 

At length he mustered up courage, and determined to make one last ef- 
fort to retrieve his fallen fortunes. Miss Arabella Jarr was still a maiden 
heiress—Hawkins was a suitor for her hand. 

‘Ifonce I could get on my legs again,’ soliloquised Tom, ‘1 feel I could 
be an honest man. I have sinned, but I have suffered—Arabella may pity 
me yet, and pity is akin to love. Yes, I'll make the dash—old Jarr was my 
old friend—Ill try it.’ 

So Tom furbished himself up as well as he could, and sent in his card to 
the domicile of the Jarrs. Miss Arabella was knitting Berlin wool, and 
Hawkins was making love after his fashion—that is, talking nonsense—but 
Arabella liked love-making after any fashion. 

‘Mr. Thomas Lidler,’ she said, reading the card. 

For a moment something like hesitation came over her features. 

‘’Tis five years since | saw him,’ she murmured. 

‘You would not know him, he’s turned such an ugly hound ; besides, quite 
disreputable,’ said Mr. Hawkins, carelessly. 

Miss Arabella tossed the card into the fire. 

‘ Not at home.’ 

Then they both peeped out of the window to see the unfortunate Tom 
retire. 

‘Did you ever see such ‘a hang-dog look’ as that, my dear Miss Jarr?’ 
questioned the lover. 

‘ Never,’ replied the loved one. 

Though weltnigh hopeless, Tom determined to catch at one straw more. 
Miss Jarr would do nothing for him for love, would old Jarr do anything for 
old friendship—for pity ? 

Tom wrote a very dismal, penitential letter to the (now) retired oil- 
merchant. It was straightway deposited where the card had been con- 
signed before. 

‘The fawning spaniel,’ exclaimed old Jarr; ‘he used to cutme when he 
dashed about in his cab.’ 

‘An ill-conditioned cur,’ said Hawkins, the bridegroom. 

: : always thought he was an impudent puppy,’ chimed in Arabella, the 
ride, 

What became of Tom for several years thereafter is not very well 
known. 

An old acquaintance put the question to Hawkins. 

‘ How the devi! should I know,’ answered that gentleman; ‘he went to 
the dogs long ago.’ 

Alas, poor Tom! he had never been from the dogs. 

_He was found half-dead upon a door-step, and Wilkins’ footman drove 
— off for an idle dog. Could he find no place to lie down at but their 
aoor. 

At length he died—like a dog. 

An inquest was held, and Hawkins was on the jury. 
brought in, ‘ Death from exposure, and starvation.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Hawkins to the coroner and his fellow-jurymen, ‘I knew him 
once when he was a gay man on town—nothing but dash, and glitter, and 
show—spent hundreds in white kid gloves, and Eau de Cologne. Well, 
well, those were the times—but every dog has his day. 

On Tom’s Tombstone was written. __ . 


BEWARE THE DOG. 

| Tom, in reality, died of moral hydrophobia. His case is a specimen of 
| the evil we must expect to reap along with the good. There are many 
| dogs useful and rational—there are a few mad and noxious. ‘Tom’s was of 
| the latter class. He was a victim to canine influence over the parts of speech 
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The verdict was 

















—to the general aid in phraseology, furnished by the genera and individual 
peculiarities of the inmates of the kennel. 

We have proved the rule by the exception—but let no one deem the ex- 
ception the rule. Our language pays homage to our canine companions— 
so may our fortunes and our | abn The Dog-star is the most potent of its 
compeers—we have seen the career of the man born under it. 

———_ 


ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS, 
EDITED BY HENRY CURLING. 


THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. 


At Sahagun we fell in with the army under the command of Sir John 
Moore. I furget how many thousand men there were ; but they were ly- 
ing in and around the town when we arrived. The Rifles marched to an 
old convent, some two miles from Sahagun, where we were quartered, to- 
gether with a part of the 15th Hussars, some of the Welsh Fusileers, and 
straggling ies of nen belonging to various other regiments; all seeming 
on the qui vive, and expecting the French to fall in with them every hour.— 
As our small and way-worn party came to a halt before the walls of the 
convent, the men from these different regiments came swarming out to 

t us, loudly cheering us as they rushed up and seized our hands. The 
ifference in appearance between ourselves these new comers was in- 
deed ( just then) very great. They looked fresh, from good quarters, and 
good rations. Their clothes and acoutrements were comparatively fresh and 
clean, and their cheeks ruddy with the glow of health and strength; whilst 
our men, on the contrary, were gaunt-looking, way-worn and ragged; our 
faces burnt almost to the hue of an Asiatic’s by the sun; our accoutrements 
rent and torn ; aud many without even shoes to their feet. However, we 
had some work in us yet; and perhaps were in better condition for it 
than our more fresh-looking comrades. And now our butchers tucked 
their sleeves, and quickly set to work, slaughtering oxen and sheep, whic 
we found within the convent walls ; whilst others of owr men, lighting 
fires in the open air upon the snow, commenced cooking the frag- 
ments, which were cut up, and distributed to them ; so that very soon 
after our arrival we were more sumptuously regaled than we had been for 


many days. 

‘ARer this meal we were ordered into the convent, and, with knapsacks 
on our backs, and arms in our hands, threw ourselves down to rest upon the 
floor of a long passage. Overcome with hard til, and long miles, our wear- 
ied men were soon buried in a deep and heavy sleep. In the middle of the 
night I remember, as well as if the sounds were at this moment in my ear, 
that my name was called out many times without my being completel 
awakened by the summons. The repeated call seemed mixed up wi 
some circumstance in my dreams; and it was not until the noise awoke 
some of the men lying hearer to the entrance of the passage, and 
took up thecry, that I was effectually aroused. From weariness, ¢ 
the weight of my knapsack, and the quantity of implements I carrie d, 
I was at first unable to gain my legs; but when I did so, I found 
that Quarter-master Surtees was the person who was thus disturbing my 
rest. 

‘Come, be quick there, Harris !’ said he, as I picked my way by the 
light of the candle he held in his hand; ‘look amongst the men, and rouse 
up all the shoemakers you have in the four companies. Ihave a job for 
them, whichmust be done instantly.’ ; 

With some little trouble, and.not a few curses from them, as I stirred 
them up with the butt of my rifle, I succeeded in waking several of our sno- 
ring handicrafts; and the quarter-master, bidding us instantly follow him, 
led the way to the very top of the convent stairs. Passing then into a 
ruinous-looking apartment, along which we walked upon the rafiers, there 
being no flooring, he stopped when he arrived at its further extremity.— 
Here he proceeded to call our attention toa quantity of barrels of gunpow- 
der lying beside a large heap of raw bullocks’ hides. : 

‘Now, Harris,’ said he, ‘keep your eyes open, and mind what you are 
about here. General Crawfurd orders you instantly to set to work, 
sew up every one of these barrels in the hides lying before you.— 
You are to sew the skins with the hair outwards, and be quick about it, 
for the General swears that if the job is not finished in half an hour he will . 
hang you.’ 

The latter part of this order was anything but pleasant; and whether the 
General ever really gave it, 1 never had au opportunity of ascertaining.— 
Ionly know that I give the words as they were on me; and, well 
knowing the stuff Crawfurd was made of, I received the candle from the 
hands of Surtees, and bidding the men get needles and waxed thread from 
their knapsacks as the quarter-master withdrew, I instantly prepared to set 
about the job. i . " 

I often think ofthat night’s work as I sit strapping away in my little res 4 
in Richmond Street, Soho. It was a curious scene to look at, and the t 
neither very easy nor safe. The riflemen were both wearied, unwilling, 
and out of temper ; and it was as much as I could do to get them to assist 
me. Moreover, they were so reckless, that they seemed rather to wish to 
blow the convent into the air than get on with their work. One moment 
the candle was dropped and nearly extinguished ; the next they lost their 
implements between the rafters of the floor, flaring the light about amongst 
the barrels; and wishing the powder might ignite, and blow me, them- 
selves, and the General, to hell. Such were the riflemen of the Peninsular 
war,—daring, gallant, reckless fellows. 1 hada hard task to get the work 
safely finished ; but, at length, between coaxing and bullying these dare- 
devils, I managed to do so, and together we returnec down the con- 
vent stairs; and, finding Surtees awaiting us in the passage below, he 
reported to General Crawfuard that his order had been obeyed. — After which 
we were permitted again to lie down, and sleep till the bugle awoke us 
next morning. : 

We remained in the convent part of the next day, and towards evening 
received orders to leave all our women and baggage behind, and advance 
towards the enemy. Our four companies accordingly were quickly upom 
the move, and beiece long we came up with the remainder of the rifle corps, 
which had recently arrived from England with Sir John Moore. As these 
men saw us coming up they halted for the moment, and gave us one hearty 
cheer, allowing our four companies to pass to the front, as the post of hon- 
our, calling us ‘The heroes of Portugal.’ As we passed to the front, we 
returned their cheer with pride. Our worn appearance and sun-burnt look 
gave us the advantage over our comrades, we thought, and we marched in 
the van of the vanguard. é 

War is a sad blunter to the feelings of men. We felt eager to be at it 
again. Nay, I am afraid we longed for blood as the cheer of our com~ 
rades atialod in our ears ; and yet, amidst all this, svufter” feelings occa- 
sionally filled the breasts of those gallant fellows, even whilst they were 
thirsting for a sight of the enemy. Some of the men near me suddenly re- 
collected, as they saw the snow lying thickly in our path, that this was 
Christmas eve. The recollection soon spread amongst the men; and man 
talked of home, and scenes upon that night in other days, in Old England, 
shedding tears as they spoke of the relatives and friends never to be seen by 
them again. ‘ 4 ; i 

As the night approached we became less talkative. T he increasing weari- 
ness of our limbs kept our tongues quieter, and we were many of us half 
asleep as we walked, when suddenly a shout arose in front that the French 
were upon us. In an instant every man was on the alert, and rushing for- 
ward in extended order to oppose them. It proved a false slarm; but it 
nearly cost me a broken bone, or two. The honourable Captain Packenham 
(now Sir Hercules Packenham), on the first sound of the enemy being in 
sight, made a dash to get to the front, at the same moment I myself was 
scrambling up a bank on the roadside. In the darkness and hurry, the 
mule the captain was mounted on bore me to the ground, and getting his 
fore-feet fast fixed somehow between my neck and my pack, we were fair- 
ly hampered for some moments. The captain swore, the mule floundered, 
and I bellowed with alarm lest the animal should dig his feet into my back, 
and quite disable me. At length, however, the captain succeeded in getting 
clear, and spurred over the bank, as I rolled back into the road. It might 
be somewhere about two o'clock in the morning that our advance into Spain 
was, for that time, checked, and the retreat to Corunna might be said to 
commence. General Crawfard was in command of the brigade, and — 
in front, when I observed adragoon come spurring furiously along the roa 
to meetus. He deliveredaletterto the General, who turned round in his 
saddle the moment he had read a tew lines, and thundered out the word ‘to 
halt!” A few minutes more, and we were all turned to the right-about, and 
retracing our steps of the night before ;—the contents of that epistle serving 
to furnish our men with many asurmise during the retrograde movement. 
When we again neared Sahagun, I remember seeing the wives and children 
of the men come running out to meet us, rushing into the ranks, and em- 
bracing the husbands and fathers they expected never to see again. 

The entire Rifle corps entered the same convent we had before been 
quartered in ; but this time, we remained enranked in its apartments and 
passages, no man being allowed to quit his arms or lie down. We stood 
leaning upon the muzzles of our rifles, and dozed as we stood. After remain- 
ing thus for about an hour, we were then ordered out of the convent, and 
the word was again given to march. There was a sort of thaw on this day, 
and the rain fell fast. As we passed the walls of the convent, | observed 
our General (Crawfurd) as he sat upon his horse, looking at us on the march, 
and remarked the peculiar sternuess of his features; he didnot like to see 
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us going rearwards at all,and many of us judged there must be something 
wrong, by his severe look and scowling eye. 

‘ Keep your ranks there, men!’ he said, spurring his horse towards some 
riflemen who were avoiding a small rivulet; ‘keep your ranks, and move 
on,—no straggling from the main - ; 

We pushed on all that day without halting ; and I recollect the first thing 
that struck us as somewhat odd, was our passing one of the commissariat 
waggons, overturned and stuck fast in the mud, and which was abandoned 
without an effort to save any of its contents. . A serjeant of the 92d High- 
landers, just about this time, fell dead with fatigue, and no one stopped, as 


we , to offer him any assistance. Night came down upon us, without 
our having tasted food or halted—I speak for myself, and those around me— 
and all night long we continued this dreadful march, Men began to look 


into each other's faces, and ask the question ‘ Are we ever to be halted again?’ 
and mauy ef the weaker sort were now seen to stagger, make a few despe- 
rate efforts, and then fall, perhaps to rise no more. Mostof us had devour- 
ed all we carried in our haversacks, and endeavoured to catch up anything 
we could snatch from a hut or cottage in our route. Many would have, 
even at this period, straggled from the ranks, and perished, had not Craw- 
furd held them together with a firm rein. One such bold and stern com- 
mander in the East, during a recent disaster, and that devoted army had 
reached its refuge, unbroken! Thus we staggered on, night and day, for 
about four days, before we discovered the reason of this continued forced 
march. The discovery was made to our company by a good-tempered, jol- 
te named Patrick McLauchlan. He inquired of an officer marching 
irectly in his front the destination intended. , 

‘By J—s! Musther Hills,’ I heard him say, ‘where the h—ll is this 

you're taking us to—to England ?’ : 
*McLauchlan,’ returned the officer, with a melancholy smile upon his 
face, as he gave the answer,—‘ if we can get there,’ 

‘More luck and grace to you,’ said McLauchlan; ‘ and it’s that you're 
maning, is it?’ 

This McLauchlan was a good specimen of a thorough Irish soldier. No- 
thing could disturb his good-humour and high spirits ; and even during a 
of this dreadful march, he had ever some piece of Irish humour upon 
is tongue’s end, whilst he ag rch under the weight of his pack. He 
would in all probability have been amongst the few who did reach Eng- 
lane ; but, during the march he was attacked with the racking pains of acute 
rheumatism, and frequently fell to the ground screaming with agony. On 
these occasions, his companions would do that for him which they omitted to 
perform towards others. ‘They many times halted, heaved him up, and as- 
sisted him forwards. Sir Dudley Hill, too, was greatly interested for Mc 
Lauchlan, trying to cheer him on, whilst the men could scarcely refrain 
from laughter at the extraordinary things he gave utterance to whilst racked 
with pain, and staggering with fatigue. Atlength, however, McLauchlan 
fell one dark night, as we hurried through the streets of a village, and we 
could not again raise him. 

‘It’s no use, Harris,’ I heard him say, in a faint voice, ‘I can do no 
more,’ 

Next morning, when day broke, he was no longer seen in the ranks, and 
as I never saw him again, I conclude he quickly perished. 

The information McLauchlan obtained from Lieutenant Hill quickly 
spread amongst us, and we now begun to see more clearly the horrors of our 
situation, and the men to murmur at not being permitted to turn and stand 
at bay,—cursing the French, and swearing they would rather die ten thous- 
and deaths, with their rifles in their hands in opposition, than endure the 
present toil. We were in the rear at this time, and following that part of 
the army which made for Vigo, whilst the other portion of the British be- 
ing on the main road to Corunna, were at this moment closely pursued and 
harassed by the enemy, as 1 should judge from the continued thunder of 
their cannon and rattle of the musketry. Crawfurd seemed to snift the 
sound of battle from afar with peculiar feelings. | He halted us for a few 
minutes occasionally, when the distant clamour became more distinct, and 
his face turned towards the sound, and seemed to light up, and become less 
stern. It was then indeed that every poor fellow clutched his weapon more 
firmly, and wished for a sight of the enemy. 

Before long, they had their wish: the enemy’s cavalry were on our skirts 
that night; and as we rushed out of a small village, the name of which I 
cannot now recollect, we turned to bay. Behind broken-down carts and 
tambrils, huge tranks of trees, aud everything we could scrape togethar, 
the Rifles lay and blazed away at the advancing cavalry, while the inhabit- 
ants, suddenly aroused from their beds to behold their village almost on 
fire with our continued discharges, aud nearly distracted with the sound, 
ran from their houses, crying ‘ Viva” Englisa!’ aud ‘ Viva la Franca!’ 
= breath ;—men, women, and children flying to the open country, in their 

arm. 





We passed the night thus engaged, holding our own as well as we could, 
together with the 43rd Light Infantry, the 52nd, a portion of the German 
Legion, part of the 10th Hussars, and the 15th Dragoons. ‘towards morn- 
ing we moved down towards a small bridge, still followed by the enemy, 
whom, however, we had sharply galled, and obliged to be more wary in 
their efforts The rain was pouring down in torrents on this morning, I 
recollect, and we remained many. hours with arms ported, standing in this 
manner, and staring the French cavalry in the face, the water actuall pour- 
ing out of the muzzles of our rifles. Ido uot recollect seeing a single regi- 
ment of infantry among the French force on this day ; it seemed to me a tre- 
mendous body of cavalry—some said nine or ten thousand strong—com- 
manded, as I inal’ by General Lefebre. 

While we stood face to face, I remember the horsemen of the enemy sat 
watching us very intently, as if waiting for a favourable moment to dash 
upon us like beasts of prey ; and every now and then, their trumpets would 
ring out a lively strain of music, as if to encourage them. As the night drew 
on, our cavalry moved a little to the front, together with some field-pieces, 
and succeeded in crossing the bridge ; after which we also advanced, and 
threw ourselves into some hilly grouud ou either side the road ; while the 
43rd and 52nd lay behind some carts, trunks of trees, and other materials 
with which they formed a barrier. 

General Crawfurd was standing behind this barricade, when he ordered 
the rifles to push still further in front, and conceal themselyes among the 
hills on either side. A man named Higgins was my front-rank man at 
this moment. ‘Harris,’ said he, ‘let you and I gain the very top of the 
mountain, and look out what those French thieves are at, on the other side.’ 

My feet were sore and bleeding, and the sinews of my legs ached as if 
they would burst, but I resolved to accompany him. In our wearied state 
the task was not easy, but, by the aid of Higgins, a tal! and powerful fellow, 
I managed to reach the top of the mountain, where we placed ourselves in 
a sort o quily, or ditch, and looked over to the enemy’s side, concealing 
ourselves by lying flat in the ditch, as we did so. Thus, in favourable situa- 
tions, like cats watching for their prey, were the rest of the rifles lying per- 
due upon the hills that night. The mountain we found, was neither so steep 
nor so precipitous on the enemy’s side. The ascent, on the contrary, was 
so easy, that one or two of the videttes of the French cavalry were prowling 
about very near where we lay. As we had received orders not to make 
more noise than we could help, not even to speak to each other, except in 
whispers, although one of these horsemen approached close to where I lay, 
I forbore to fire upon him. At length he stopped so near me, that I saw it 
was almost impossible he could avoid discovering that the rifles were in 
such close proximity to his person. He gazed cautiously along the ridge, 
took off his helmet, and wiped his face, as he appeared to meditate upon the 
propriety of crossing the ditch in which we lay. When suddenly our eyes 

met, and in an instant he plucked a pistol from his holster, fired it in my 
ace, and wheeling lis horse, plunged down the hill side. For the moment 
I thought I was hit, as the ball grazed my neck,* and stuck fastin my knap- 
sack, where I found it, when, many days afterwards, I unpacked my kit on 
as ig ys About a quarter of an hour after this, as we still lay in the 
gully, I heard some person clambering up behind us, and, upon turning 
quickly round, | found it was General Crawfurd. The General was wrap- 
ped in his great-coat, and, like ourselves, had been for many hours drenched 
to the skin, for the rain was coming down furiously. He carried in his 
hand a canteen full of rum, and a small cup, with which he was occasionally 
endeavouring to refresh some of the men. He offered me a drink, as he 
passed, and then proceeded onwards along the ridge. After he had emp- 
tied his canteen, he came past us again, and himself vave us instructions as 
to our future proceedings. , 

‘When all is ready, riflemen,’ said he, 
word, and pass over the bridge. 
about.’ 

Accordingly, a short time after he had left us, we were orde 
the mountain-side in single file, gained the road 
the bridge. Meanwhile the Staff Corps had been hard at work mining the 
very centre of the structure, which was filled with gun-powder ; a nasuaw 
plank being all the aid we had by which to pass over. For my own part 
I was now so utterly helpless, that I felt as if all was nearly up with me, 
and that, if I could steady myselfso as to reach the further end of the plauk, 
it would be all I should be able to accomplish. However, we managed all 
of us to reach the other side in safety, when almost immediately afterwards 
the bridge blew up with a tremendous report, and a house at its extremity 
burst into flames. What with the concussion of the explosion, and the tre- 

mulous state of my limbs, I was thrown to the ground, and lay flat upon my 
ace for some time, almost in a state of insensibility. After a while I some- 


‘you will immediately get the 
Be careful, and mind what you are 


red to descend 
, and were quickly upon 





* This ball I found in one of my shirts, and kept it long afterwards. 


what recovered ; but it was not without extreme difficulty, and many times 
falling again, that I succeeded in regaining the column. Soon after I had 
done 80, we reached Benevento, and: immediately took refuge in a convent, 
Already three parts of it were filled with other troops, among which were 
mingled the 10th Hussars, the German Legion, and the 15th Dragoons ; the 
horses of these regiments standing as close as they could stand, with the 
men dismounted between each horse, the animals’ heads to the walls of the 
building, and all in readiness to turn out on the instant. Liquor was handed 
to us by the dragoons, but having had nothing for some time to eat, many 
of our men became sick, instead of it doing us any good. 

Before we had been within the convent as long a time as I have been de- 
scribing our arrival, every man of us was down on the floor, and well nigh 
pangs 2 and before we had slept half an hour, we were again aroused from 
our slumbers by the clatter of the horses, the clash of the men’s sabres, 
and their shouts for us to clear the way. 

‘The enemy! The enemy!’ I heard shouted out. 

‘ Clear the way, rifles! Up, boys, and clear the way !’ 

In short, the dragoons hardly gave us time to rise, before they were lead- 
ing their horses amongst ns, and getting out of the convent as fast as they 
could scamper, whilst we ourselves were not long in following their exam- 
pe. As we did so, we found that the French cavalry, having found the 

ridge blown up, had dashed into the stream, and succeeded in crossing.— 
Our cavalry, however, quickly formed, and charged them in gallant style. 

The shock of that encounter was tremendous to look upon, and we stood 
for some time enranked, watching the combatants. The horsemen had it 
all to themselves ; our dragoons fought like tigers,* and although greatly 
overmatched, drove the enemy back like a torrent, and forced them again 
into the river. A private of the 10th Hussars—his name, I think, was 
Franklin—dashed into the stream after their General (Lefebre), assailed 
him. sword in hand, in the water, captured, and brought him a prisoner on 
shore again. If I remember rightly, Franklin, or whatever else his name 
was, was made a serjeant on the spot. The French general was delivered 
into our custody on that occasion, and we cheered the 10th men heartily as 
we received him. 

After the enemy had received this check from our cavalry, and which 
considerably damped their ardour, making them a trifle more shy of us for 
awhile, we pushed onwards on our painful march. I remember marching 
close beside the French general durmg some part of this day, and observ- 
ing his chop-fallen and dejected look as he rode along in the midst of the 
green jackets. 

Being constantly in the rear of the main body, the scenes of distress and 
misery I witnessed were dreadful to contemplate, particularly amongst the 
women and children, who were lagging and falling behind their husbands 
and fathers in the main body in our fronts. We now came to the edge of a 
deep ravine, the descent so steep and precipitous, that it was impossible to 
keep our feet, in getting down, and we were obliged to sit sometimes, and 
slide along on Peek om 0 whilst before us, arose a ridge of mountains quite 
as steep and dificult of ascent. There was, however, no pause in our exer- 
tion, but slinging our rifles round our necks, down the hill we went; whilst 
mules with baggage on their backs, wearied and urged beyond _ their 
strength, were seen rolling from top to bottom; many of them break- 
ing their necks with the fall, and the baggage crushed, smashed and aban- 
doned. 

Iremember, as I descended this hill, remarking the extraordinary sight 
afforded by the thousands of our red-coats, who were creeping like snails, 
and toiling up the ascent before us, their muskets slung round their necks, 
and clambering with both hands as they hauled themselves up. As soon as 
we onrselves had gained the ascent we were halted for a few minutes, in 
order to give us breath for another effort, and then onwards we moved 
again. 

It isimpossible for me to keep any account of time in this description, as 
I neyer exactly knew how many days and nights we marched; butI well 
know we kept on night and day for many successive days and nights, with- 
out rest, or much in the way of food. The long day still found us pushing 
on, and the night caused us no halt. 

After leaving the hills I have mentioned, and which I heard at the time 
were called the Mountains of Galicia, as we passed through a village, our 
Major resolved to try to get something in the shape of a better meal than we 
had been able hitherto to procure. He accordingly despatched a small par- 
ty, who were somewhat more fresh than their comrades, to try and procure 
something from the houses around; and they accordingly pened. and 
shot, and bayoneted somewhere about a score of pigs, which we lugged 
along with us to a convent just without the town; and, halting for a short 
time, proceeded to cook them. The men, however, were too hungry to wait 
whilst they were being properly dressed and served out, 

After this hasty meal, we again pushed on, still cursing the enemy for not 
again showing themselves, that we might revenge some of our present mise- 
ries upon their heads. 

‘Why don’t they come on like men,’ they cried, ‘whilst we’ ve any strength 
left in us to fight them ?’ 

We were new upon the monntains; the night was bitter cold, and the 
snow falling fast. As day broke, I remember hearing Lieutenant Hill 
say to another officer (who, by the way, afterwards sank down, and died, ) 

‘ This is New Year’s Day; and, I think, if we live to see another, we shll 
not easily forget it.’ 

The mountains were now becoming more wild-looking and steep, as we 

roceeded ; whilst those few huts we occasionally passed seemed so utterly 
orlorn and wretched-looking, it appeared quite a wonder how human be- 
ings could live in so desolate a home. After the snow commenced, the hills 
became so slippery (being in many parts covered with ice), that many of 
our men frequently pe and fell, and being unable to arise, gave them 
selves up to despair, and died. There was now no endeavour to assist one 
another after a fall ; it was every one for himself, and God for us all! 

The enemy, I should think, were at this time frequently close upon ou- 
trail ; and I thought at times I heard their trumpets come down the winr 
as we marched. Towards the dusk of the evening of thisday I remembed 
passing a man and woman lying clasped in each other’s arms, and dying ir 
the snow. I knewthem both; but it was = a to help them. They 
belonged to the rifles, and were man and wife. The man’s name was Jo 
seph Sitdown. During this retreat, as he had not been in good health pre- 
viously, himseif and wife had been allowed to get on the best way they 
could in the.front. They had, however, now given in, and the last we ever 
saw of poor Sitdown and his wife was on that night, lying perishing in each 
other’s arms in the snow 
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THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, 


[We take the following animated description of one of the great achieve- 
ments of antiquity trom Chembers’ Journal. } 

There are certain facts in ancient history to which popular attention is, at 
intervals, pointedly directed, because they bear a resemblance to some pas- 
sing occurrence of the present time. Thue, the recent disastrous retreat of 
British troops from Cabul, in the heart of Asia, has caused much to be said 
of late, by way of comparison, of a like military evolution performed some 
two thousand years ago, under nearly similar circumstances, but with far 
more fortunate results. ‘The historian to whom we are indebted for the de- 
tails of this military expedition is Xenophon, a Greek philosopher and soldier 
who accompanied it. His simple and circumstantial narrative—called the 
Anabasis (literally, “The getting np’’)—is one of the most interesting spe- 
cimens of literature which has been snatched from the wreck of time. A 
modern, and therefore to us a double interest has been infused into it by an 
indefatigable and learned eastern traveller, who, having lately passed over 
four-fifths of the route, has been able, from personal inspection, to identify 
the sites of most of the places mentioned by Xenophon, and thus to place 
the minuter fidelity of his history beyond all question.t The small portion of 
the track which this writer did not visit, has fortunately been inspected by 
Major Rennel, and by Mr. Hamilton Junior. From these various authors, 
ancient and modern, we propose furnishing our readers with a sketch of the 
renowned expedition under Cyrus; chiefly, however, in reference to its 
most celebrated events—the battle, and the retreat of the Greeks 

In the year 404 before Christ, the seat of the Persian empire was Baby- 
lon, and its sovereign Darius LI. He had two sons, Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
Darius; the latter being satrap or viceroy over a large district of Asia Minor. 
Inthe same year Darius died, and Artaxerxes succeeded him. Cyrus con- 
spired against his brother, in order to obtain the throne ; his treason wasdis- 
covered by Tissaphernes, satrap of another province, who happened to be 
in the capital, and it was only the intercession of his mother (Parysatis) 
which saved him from the death of a traitor. He was, moreover, restored 
to his government, and returned to it with a mind exasperated by disgrace 
and meditating a revengeful return for his brother’s clemency. 7 

No sooner did Cyrus return than he collected a vast army of the Asiatics 
belonging to his own principality, secretly intending to march to Babylon 
against his brother. It happened at this time that Clearchus, a Spartan gen- 


* It was said that Napoleon observed this encounter trom the heights. 
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eral, had landed from Greece to subdue the Byzantines, or inhabitants of 
modern Turkey; but, instead of obeying the orders of his superiors, had 
taken part with the people he had been sent to fight against. A second ar- 
my of his own countrymen was shipped off against him, by whom he was 
defeated. In this terrible emergency he offered himself and his whole ar- 
my to Cyrus, who received him with open arms, and paid him a large sum 
of money. Thus, despite the classical interest which Xenophon bas thrown 
around this famous expedition, it was, in reality, composed entirely of rebels 
and traitors. 

Having collected a sufficient number of men, Cyrus assembled the whole 
army at Sardes, in Lydia, which is now Sarte iu the Turkish province of 
Anatolia. Cyrus deceived his army into the belief that he only intended to 
invade the country of the Pisidians, none but the Greek general, Clearchus, 
being in the secret. Tissaphernes, however, on hearing of the vast equip- 
ment, suspected the truth, and posted off to the Persian king to put him on 
his guard. Thus Cyrus’s main object, secrecy, was defeated. _ 

It was here—at Sardes—that Xenophon joined the expedition ; for he 
was not amongst the army of Clearchus when it first hired itself to the Per- 
sian. Being at Athens, Xenophon received a letter from Proxenus, a friend 
of his at Sardes, to come and he would introduce him to Cyrus. Xenophon, 
having consulted both the Delphian oracle and his master, Socrates, accepted 
the invitation. Curiosity to behold, rather than join so vast an army, ss 
pears chiefly to have prompted him. On arriving at Sardes, however, he 
volunteered into the service of Cyrus, under Clearchns. ; . 

Everything being ready, Cyrus commenced his undertaking, which was 
to march with his vast army 1505 geographical miles,t and then to fight his 
way to the throne of the most powerful empire then extant. On the 7th of 
February, in the year 401 8 c., three years after his father’s death, and about 
two subsequent to the beginning of his preparations, Cyrus and his immense 
military train commenced their eastward march. Except the shifts to which 
he was occasionally put to conceal his real object from the soldiery, and the 
danger of desertion which impended whenhe was obliged at length to make 
it publicly known, nothing very startling occurred, till—arrived at a spot on 
the banks of the Euphrates within about 108 miles of Babylou—there ap- 
peared the foot-prints and dung of horses, which were judged to amount to 
about two thousand in number. In the onward progress 0 the army, itwas 
perceived that this cavalry had burned all the forage, and laid waste the 
country which lay in the line of march, so as to deprive the invaders of pro- 
visions. Thus, Cyrus, to his surprise and mortification, perceived that, all 
his plans were known, and that his brother was prepared tor his reception. 

At about 73 miles north-west of Babylon Cyrus halted, and held a review 
at midnight; for he had expected Artaxerxes would appear next morning 
at the head of his army to give him battle. This tock place between the Ist 
and 9th of September (s. c. 401), eight months after setting out from Sar- 
dos. Atthe review, it was ascertained that the effective force consisted of 
10,400 heavy-armed Greeks, and 2400 targeteers of the same nation; and 
that of the natives of Asiatics from his vice-royalty (always called by Xeno- 
phon ‘ Barbarians’), there were 100,000 man, with about twenty chariots 
armed with scythes. 

The next day Cyrus commanded his army to march in order of battle.— 
They had only proceeded four miles and a half, when they came upon a 
trench, five fathoms broad, three deep. and thirty-six miles long, which had _ 
been dug across their route, between the Euphrates and Tigris, by way of 
fortification. This the invaders were allowed to pass unmolested, probably 
to throw them off their guard; an effect, indeed, it seems to have had, for 
they concluded that the Persians had given over all thought of fighting.— 
Hence Cyrus marched with less cireumspection ; and the third day rode in 
his car, very few marching before him in their ranks; and great part of the 
soldiers observed no order, their arms being carried in wagons and upon 
sumpter-horses. ’ : 

‘18 was approaching,’ as Xenophon expresses it, ‘about the time of day 
when the market is usually crowded, the army being near the place where 
they proposed to eucamp, when Patagyas, a Persian, one of those whom Cy- 
rus most confided in, was seen riding towards them at full speed, his horse 
all in a sweat, and calling to every one he met, both in his own language 
and in Greek. that the king was at hand with a vast army, marching in order 
of battle ; which occasioned a general confusion among the Greeks, all ex- 

yecting he would charge them before they had put themselves in order : 
but Cyrus leaping trom his car, put on his corslet, then mounting his horse, 
took his javelm in his hand, ordered all the rest to arm, and every man to 
take his post; by virtue of which command the entire army was skilfully 
disposed by the various generals in battle array.’ This happened in the 
plain of Cunaxa, on the Euphrates, called at present Imseyah. ‘It was now, 
says Xenophon, ‘the middle of the day, aud no enemy was yet to be seen ; 
but in the afternoon there appeared a dust like a white cloud, which not 
long after spread itself like a darkness over the plain! When they drew 
nearer, the brazen armour flashed, and their spears and ranks appeared, 
having on their left a body of horse armed in white corslets (said to be com- 
manded by Tissaphernes), and followed by those with Persian bucklers, be- 
Sides heavy-armed men with wooden shields reaching down to their feet 
(suid to be Egyptians), and other horse and archers, all which marched ac- 
cording to their respective countries, each nation being drawn “P in a solid 
oblong square; onl before them were disposed, at a considerable distance 
from one another, chariots armed with scythes fixed aslant at the axletrees, 
with others under the body of the chariot, pointing downwards, that so they 
might cut asunder everything they encountered, by driving them among the 
ranks of the Greeks, to break them. 

‘ The Persians came regularly on; the Greek army standing on the same 
ground, the ranks being formed as the men came up: in the meantime Cyrus, 
riding at a small distance from the ranks, surveying both the enemy’s army 
and his own, was observed by Xenophon, who rode up to bim and asked 
whether he had anything tocommand? Cyrus, stopping his horse, ordered 
him to let all know that the sacrifices* and victims promised success. While 
he was saying this, upon hearing a voice run through the ranks, he asked 
him what itmeant? Xenophon answered that the word was now giving for 
the second time. Cyrus, wondering who should give it, asked him what the 
word was; the other replied, “ Jupiter the preserver, and victory.” Cyrus 
replied, ‘IL acceptit; let that be the word.” We oe for an instant to re- 
mark that these war-cries have descended down to modern times. The sig- 
nal, ‘ England expects every man to do his duty.’ given by Nelson at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, is the last of these battle-mottoes on record. _ 

Cyrus ‘immediately returned to his post, and the two armies being now 

within three or four stadia of each other, the Greeks sung the Pwan, and be- 
gan to advance against the enemy ; but the motion occasioning a slight break 
in the line of battle, those who were left belind hastened their march, and 
at once gave a general shout, as their custom is when they invoke the god 
of war ; and all ran forward, striking their shields with their pikes, as some 
say to frighten the enemy’s horses; so that the Persians, before coming 
within reach of their darts, turned their horses and fled ; but the Greeks pur- 
sued them as fast as they could, calling out to one another not to run, but to 
follow in their ranks. Some of the chariots were borne through their own 
veople without charioteers ; others through the Greeks, some of whom see- 
ing them coming divided, while others being amazed, were taken unawares; 
but even these were reported to have received no harm; neither was there 
any other Greek hurt in the action, except oue upon the leftwing, who was 
said to have been wounded by an arrow. ; ov . ; 

‘Cyrus, seeing the Greeks victorions on their side, rejoiced in pursuit of 
the enemy, and was already worshipped as king by those about him. He 
was not so far transported as to leave his post, and join in the pursuit, He 
charged with his horse, but was unsuccessful. However, upon discoyering 
Artaxerxes properly attended, he exclaimed, ‘I see the man!” aml ran fu- 
riously at him, and striking him on the breast, wounded hin through his 
corslet, as Ctesias the physician says, who attirms that he cured the hurt. 
While Cyrus was giving the blow, he received a wound under the eye from 
somebody who threw a javelin at him with great force. The king and Cy- 
rus still engaged band to hand.’ In this encounter Cyrus was slain. The 
whole of the Asiatics, or ‘ Barbarians,’ were signally defeated by that divi- 
sion of the Persian army immediately commanded by Artaxerxes. The 
head and right hand of Cyrus were cut off on the spot where he was slain, 
and the king’s army broke into and plundered his camp. 

Meanwhile the Greeks pursued that division of the Persian forces ve | 
had previously routed to a village near to the trench before mentioned. 
‘Hereupon,’ says Xenophon, ‘ the Greeks halted (it being near sunset), and, 
lying under their arms, rested themselves ; in the meantime wondering that 
neither Cyrus appeared, nor any one from him; not knowing he was dead, 
but imagined that he was either led away by the pursuit, or had rode for- 
ward to possess himself of some post. However, they consulted among 
themselves whether they should stay where they were, and send for their 
baggage, or return to theircamp. Resolving upon the latter course, and ar- 
riving at their tents about supper-time, they found the greatest part of their 
baggage plundered, with all the provisions, besides the carriages, which, as 
it was said, amounted to four hundred, full of flour and wiue, which Cyrus 
had prepared, in order to distribute them among the Greeks, lest at any 
time his army sheuld labour under the want of necessaries ; but they were 
all so rifled by the king’s troops, that the greatest part of the Greeks had no 
supper: neither had they eaten any dinner ; for before the army could halt 





* It was the custom of the ancients to make sacrifice to the warrior-dei- 
From the agony of the victims when dying, they drew 
avourable or unfavourable auguries. 

t Such being the distance from Sardes to Babylofh by the line of march he 
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in order todine, the king appeared. And in this manner they passed the 
ight.’ 

mee next morning Clearchus and the Greeks were made to see the full 

extent of the danger in which they were placed. They found themselves 

nearly two thousand miles trom home, in the midst of the territories of the 

enemy, at whose mercy they were. They were, in fact, surrounded on all 


sides. In the evening he arrived from Artaxerxes ordering the Greeks 
to deliver up their arms. After some consultation amongst the Greek gen- 
erals, they sent the following answer to the Persian king :—‘ If it is proposed 
we should be friends to the king, we shall be more valuable friends by pre- 
serving our arms than by parting with them; and if we are to go to war 
with him, we shall make war with greater advantage by keeping our arms 
than by delivering them!’ To this it was replied, that if the Greeks attempt- 
ed to retreat, Artaxerxes would attack them. Afterwards, however, he con- 
sented to a truce. 

Ariwus, Cyrus’s lieutenant-general, now offered to guide the Greeks 
through the country, if they decided upon forcing a retreat. This guidance 
Clearchus accepted, and about the 16th of September (s.c. 401) the Greeks 
commenced the retreat, which proved one of the most famous events in an- 
cient history. 

They had not marched far, when they had reason to suspect that Ariwus 
aud his Asiatic followers had been tampered with by the Persians. This 
suspicion was strengthened when it was found that Tissaphernes was also 
hovering around their track with a second army, under pretence of return- 
ing to the seat of his viceroyalty. However, no actual hostile movemeut 
was made till after the Ten Thousand had crossed the Tigris, which they 
did between the 11th and the 29th of October. Arrived on the northern 
bank of the Zabatus (now the ‘Zab,’ a feeder of the Tigris), the Greeks 
entered into a friendly conference with Tissaphernes, who invited Clearchus 
to a conference in his quarters. After some debate amongst the Greeks, 
their chief consented to accept the invitation, but with the precaution of be- 
ing accompanied by five generals, twenty captains, and about two hundred 
soldiers, who went under pretence of buying provisions. ‘ When they came 
to the door of Tissuphernes, the generals, Proxenus, a Beeotian, Menon, a 
Thessalian, Agias, an Arcadian, Clearchus, a Laced#monian, and Socrates, 
an Achaian, were called in; the captains stayed without. Not long after, 
ata given signal, those who were within were apprehended, and those with- 
out cut to pieces. After this, some of the Barbarian horse, scouring the 
plain, killed all the Greeks they met with, both freemen and slaves. The 
Greeks, from their camp, seeing these excursions of the horse, were sur- 
prised, and in doubt of what they were doing, till Nicarchus, an Arcadian, 
came flying irom them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing his bowels 
in his hands, and informed them of all that had passed. Upon this the Greeks 
were amazed, and expecting thatthey would immediately come and attack 
their camp, ran to their arms. But they did notall come; only Ariveus, and 
ten other generals. ‘When within hearing, Ariwus said, ‘Clearchus, O 
Greeks! having been found guilty of a violation both of his oath and of the 
article of peace, is justly punished with death. Of you the king demands 

your arms, for he says ry | are his, as having belonged to Cyrus, who was 

his subject.” The snare here tendered was too palpable, and the Greeks 
answered indignantly, upbraiding Ariwus, whom they termed the most 
wicked of men.’ 

This treachery nerved the Greeks in their despair: they determined more 
firmly than ever to cut their way out of the country, or to die by the way; 
and proceeded to choose new generals, amongst whom was Xenophon, to 
whom was intrusted the command of the rear-guard. At this point the 
historian first appears asa prominent actor in his own narrative. Of the 
pertidy exhibited by Arius and Tissaphernes, Mr. Ainsworth justly remarks, 
tbat it leaves ‘ an indelible stain on the Oriental character, somewhat similar 
to that which belongs to our own era, after the lapse of twenty-two centu- 
ries, in the conduct of Akbar Khan and his Afghans to the retreating Britons.’ 
It was under pretence of guiding the British troops from Cabul that Akbar 
Khan caused it to be cut to pieces in the fatal Khoord-Cabul pass. The 
massacre of the Greek generals in Tissaphernes’s camp took place, according 
to Major Rennel’s computation (which we have followed throughout), on 
the 29th of October, 401 years B.c. 

With a very slender knowledge of the country, and with no other guide 
than the sun, the Greeks recommenced their northward march towards the 
Eaxine or Black Sea, surrounded by enemies always hovering around their 
track. After many skirmishes and difficulties, marching near Nineveh, 
they came to an eminence which commanded the road, on which the Per- 
sians having got before them in the night, had obtained a position. This 
pass it was determined to force. ‘On which occasion,’ says the historian, 
‘there wasa great shout raised, both by the Greek army and that of Tissa- 
phernes, cach encouraging theirown men Xenophon, riding by the side 
of his troops, called out to them, “ Soldiers! think you are this minute con- 
tending to return to Greece—this minute to see your wives and children :— 
after this momentary labour, we shall go on without any further opposition.” 
Upon this a discontented soldier, whose name is preserved by the historian, 
Soterides, the Sicyenian, said, ‘ We are not upon equal terms, O Xenophon "4 
for you are on horseback, while Lam greatly fatigued with carrying my 
shield." Xenophon, hearing this, leaped from his horse, and thrast him out 
of the rauks, and taking his shield, marched on as fast as he could. He 
had, however, on him a horseman’s corslet, which impeded his progress, 
and the rest of the soldiers beat and abused Soterides, and threw stones at 
him, till he was glad to retake his shield and go on. Xenophon then re- 
mounted, and led them ou horseback, as far as the way would allow ; and 
when it became impassable for his horse, he hastened forward on foot. At 
last they gained the top of the mountain, and turned the position of the 
enemy, who fled, every one as he could, leaving the Greeks iasters of the 
eminence. ‘Tissaphernes and Ariwus with their men turned out of the road 
and went another way, while Cheirisophus (commander of the Greek van- 
post) with his forces marched down into the plain, and encamped in a vil- 
lage abouding ineverything. There were also many other villages in this 
plain, near the Tigris, full of all sorts of provisions.” The plain here allud- 

to, remarks Ainsworth, ‘ is evidently the district around the modern Jezi- 
= ibn "Omar, the Bezabde of the Romans, and the Zozarta of the Chal- 

eans. 

«When they came to their tents, the soldiers employed themselves in get- 
ting provisions, and the generals and captains assembled, and were in great 
perplexity ; for on one side of them were exceeding high mountains, and 
on the other a river so deep, that when they sounded it with their pikes, 
the ends of them did not even appear above the water. While they were 
in this perplexity, a certain Rhodian came to them and said, “ Gentlemen, 
I will undertake to carry over 4000 heavy-armed men at a time, if you will 
aupply me with what J want, and give me atalent for my pains.” Being asked 
what he wanted, “ I shall want,” says he, “two thousand leather bags. I 
see here great numbers of sheep, goats, oxen, and asses; if they are flayed, 
and their skins blown, we may easily pass the river with them. I shall also 
want the girths belonging to the sumpter-horses; with these,” adds he, “I 
will fasten the bags to one another, and hanging stones to them, let them 
down into the water instead of anchors, then tie up the bags at both ends, 
and when they are upon the water, lay fascines upon them, and cover them 
with earth. I will make you —— y sensible,” continues he, “ that you 
cannot sink, for every bag will bear up two men, and the fascines and the 
earth will prevent them from slipping.”’ This proposition affurds one 
amongst a hundred proofs furnished by modern travellers of the minute 
fidelity of Xenophon's narrative. Ainsworth states, that at about thirty 
miles from the junction of the Zab (on the banks of which the massacre of 
the Greek generals took place) with the Tigris, the ‘ actual ferry over the 
river, performed by means of rafts supported on inflated skins, exists in the 
| day ata — called Kelek I’zedi, or the ferry of the Izedis or Yezi- 

is.’ The Rhodian’s ingenuity was not, however, put to the test, for the 
Greeks decided on coutinuingtheir march along the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, and to enter Kardeuhia (Kurdistan). By a masterly manceuvre they 
managed to pass the mountains, and enter Kurdistan without molestation 
from the enemy. The spot they passed over was part of a remarkable dis- 
trict, it being ‘ the point,’ says, Ainsworth, ‘ where the lofty mountain chain, 
now designated as Jébel Nid and the same, according to Chaldean, Syriac, 
and Arabian traditions, as that on which the ark rested, comes down to the 
very flood of the Tigris, which it encloses in an almost impassable barrier of 
rock.’ After this we hear nothing moreof Tissaphernes and Ariwus. The 
dilligence and skill of the generals,and the indomitable perseverance of their 
followers, had completely baffled them. The retreat was, however, con- 
stantly impeded by new enemies, consisting of the various people through 
whose territories they passed in their northward course to the dines of the 
Euxine. 

Arrived in the country of the Scythians (at present partly occupied by the 
Turkish province of Armenia), they reached a holy mountain called The- 
ches (Kop Tagh), whence, to their inexpressible delight, the sea was visi- 
ble. ‘As soon as the men who were in the van-guard ascended the mountain 
aud saw the sea, they gave a great shout, which, when Xenophon and those 
in the rear heard, they concluded that some other enemies attacked them in 
front; for the people belonging to the country they had burned followed 
reer nr of whom tne who ad charge of adie taken 
pte vad » sega poe spor : The noise still increasing as they came 
+ Moa ’ r cake ro ge ast 1ey came up, running to those who still cou 

ued shouting, their cries swelled with their numbers, so that Xenophon, 
sMinking some thing more than ordinary had happened, mounted on horse- 
oe ae eo EY bryan his horse, rode up to their assistance ; 
dealing n y € i, . 1eard the sole lers calling out, ‘the sea! the sea!’ and 

g oneanother. At this they all set a-running, the rear-guard as well 





as the rest, and the beasts of burden and horses were driven forward. When 
they were all come up to the top of the mountain they embraced one auoth- 
er, and also their generals and captains, with tears in their eyes; and im- 
mediately the men, by whose order it is not known, bringing together a 
great many stones, made alarge mount, upon which they placed a great 
quantity of shields made of raw ox-hides, staves, and bucklers taken from 
the enemy.’ ‘ Xenophon’s description,’ says Rennel, speaking of this scene, 
on the arrival of the vanguard of the army on mount Theches, when they 
caught the first glimpse of the sea, ‘is highly pathetic. No one, we pre- 
sume (and indeed hope), can read it without emotion. What a number of 
tender ideas must have crowded at once into their minds! The thoughts of 
home, wives, children, friends---thoughts which they had scarcely ventured 
to indulge before that moment! Ina word, it was a prospect ef deliverance ; 
like an opening view of heaven to departing souls.’ 

Many of the towns on the southern shores of the Euxine having been 
originally Greek colonies, the retreating army were, with few exceptions, 
allowed to pass unmoles As they were originally traitors to the repub- 
lic of Athens, they of course made no attempt to return thither; but most 
of them settled in the Byzantine territories. The whole of the way, both 
of the expeditionand of the retreat, comprised 215 days’ march of 1155 para- 
sangs, or leagues, and of 25,650 stadia, or 3465 geographic miles; and the 
time employed in both wasa year and three mouths. 

The first news Xenophon heard was that of his having been publicly ban- 
ished from Athens for the part he had taken in the expedition of Cyrus, and 
having now become a general, he gave his services to Agesilaus in his Asi- 
atic wars. Here he acquired both fame and riches. He afterwards retir- 
ed to Scellus, a small Spartan town, where he wrote his Anabasis and t he 
other works which have made his name revered by posterity. The rest of 
his time was employed in rural pursuits and amusements. Having been 
driven from his retreat to Corinth, he died there, 359 years before the Chris- 
tian era, in the 90th year of his age? 

re 
PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU’S TRAVELS IN 
EGYPT. 


In spite of his princely, as well as iis personal veculiarities—or, it may 
be, in consequence of them—there is no denying that Prince Puckler Mus- 
kau is a pleasant writer in his way. 

The title of the book—“Egypt under Mehemet Ali” —will speak its gen- 
eral scope and object—that of giving a comprehensive pictnre of the pasha’s 
dominions, as they and their inhabitants have been moulded and modified 
by the efforts of his genius, and the results of his rale. But there is an in- 
dividual feature of the work which we must regard not only as fraught with 
more of immediate interest, but with more of permanent value and impor- 
tance than the result just named : we mean the personal portrait of Mehemet 
Ali himself, which has the air of being more true and trustworthy as a like- 
ness than any other that has ist been given to the world. For the deeds of 
this extraordinary man, and their visible and tangible consequences on those 
immediately affected by them, and on the rest of the world, speak for 
theinselyes, and will continue to do so for ages to come. Whereas the per- 
sonal character of the agent by whom these have been brought about will 
presently pass away trom the scene, and none will be left to estimate or re- 
cord it but those who can have no object in doing so, but personal ones, and 
no interests but those which are less likely to elicit the truth than to distort 
their views of it. 

It appears that Prince Puckler’s work was written four years ago, when 
the pasha stood on a higher pinnacle of power and glory than he does at pre- 
sent, though one by ro means as safe, or so likely to be permanently secured 
to his descendants. On the other hand, lis position at that time was one 
much more calculated to draw out and illustrate the peculiar features of his 
personal character, and therefore to afford a better means for that historical 
portraiture of it which we hold to be far more worthy of present record, be- 
cause more likely to escape such record from the fugitive nature of the mate- 
rials, than any general or particular estimate of those results which have 
sprung from it. 

It follows from what we have just said, that we hold in especial favour 
those chapters of the present work which relate personally to Mehemet Ali, 
and chiefly that which records the incidents and conversations occurring in 
a journey made together by the pasha and the prince into Upper Egypt, and 
daring which they held together the most perfectly confidential conversa- 
tions, all of which are recorded with the minuteness, and, to all appearance, 
the fidelity of an English Parliamentary reporter. There is no part of these 
conversations that might not be cited as a favourable specimen of the prince’s 
skill and tact in this popular and interesting class of composition: and the 
sterling historical value of the record as a whole can scarcely be over-rated 
—always supposing, as we do, that faith may be placed in the fidelity of the 
report. Here isa specimen of the more personal portion of it. 

During supper he related many interesting details of the period when he, 
for the first time, definitely attained unlimited power over Egypt, of which I 
have already given a short sketch in another place. On my expressing my 
regret that he had not dictated these interesting memoirs to some European, 
in order that they might be preserved to history, he uttered these memora- 
ble words :— 

‘Why should I do so? Ido not love this period of my life; and what 
could the world profit by the recital of this interminable tissue of combat 
and misery, cunning and bloodshed, to which circumstances imperatively 
compelled me? Who could derive pleasure from such a disgusting detail ! 
It is enough if posterity kuows that all that Mehemet Ali has attained, he 
owes neither to birth nor interest—to no one but himself. My history, how- 
ever, shall notcommence till the period when, free from all restraint, I could 
arouse this land, which I love as my own country, from the sleep of ages, and 
mould it to a new existence.’ 

‘ How strange,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that of seventeen children I should be the 
only one who survived. Nine of my brothers died in their infancy,and this 
induced my parents to bring me up like a gentleman Hence I soon became 
etleminate and indolent; my young companions began to despise me, and 
used frequently to cry out, ‘What will become of Mehemet Ali, who has 
nothing and is fit for nothing !’ 

‘This at length made a deep impression upon me, and at the age of fif- 
teen I seadioedl to vanquish myself. I often fasted for days together, or 
compelled myself to refrain from sleep for a similar period, and never rested 
till I had outstripped all my companions in bodily exercises. I well recol- 
lect our laying a wager one very stormy day, to row over toa siall island, 
which still remains in my possession. I was the only one who reached it; 
but although the skin came off my hands, | would not suffer the most in- 
tense pain to divert me from my purpose. In this manner I continued to 
invigorate both mind and body, till, as I have already told you, I afterwards 
found ample opportunity in a graver sphere of action, to prove my courage 
to myself and others during the petty warfare in our villages, 

‘ After the death of my father, and when I had attained my nineteenth 
your, a still more favourable occasion presented itself. The Greek pirates 

gap to commit various depredations, and my uncle, at the instigation of 
several of the wealthy Turkish landholders who were bent on his ruin, was 
appointed to the command of a small man-of-war belonging to the sul- 
tan, with orders to go in search of the pirates and destroy their trade. My 
uncle was forced to go; but he first waited on the pasha, and represented to 
him that his property and business must inevitably fall to ruin, should he be 
thus suddenly called npon to abandon them for an uncertain length of time, 
there being no one in his fainily to whom he could entrust thei charge.— 
At the same time he pleaded kis own incapacity, and took the opportunity 
of proposing me, as an enterprising young man, and accustomed to war.— 
He succeeded in persuading the pasha; nojhing could be more to my wish- 
es; and I had the good luck to give chase to the robbers, and after a short 
pursuit, to board their vessel and take the survivors prisoners. For this ac- 
tion I received the commission of a captain in the Turkish navy, inmy twen- 
tieth year. My rapid promotion, however, excited the envy of many, and 
even of my uncle, who soon after, possibly not with the best intentions, sent 
me to Egypt. How little did I then anticipate the destinies which awaited 
me in this country !—but God's ways are wonderful.’ 

“You may esteem yourself highly favoured,’ said Artim Bey to me after 
I had taken leave, ‘to learn particulars like these from the lips of this 
great man himself; I assure you that even we have not heard them 
before. Indeed, I have never seen Mehemet Ali so communicative with 
any one.’ 

The following, relating to the son and successor of Mehemet Ali, is of 
scarcely less interest than the foregoing. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered to pass the day upon the sofa of 
one of his summer-houses, he gave me permission to pay him a friendly visit 
free from any ceremony. The hero of Konieh scarcely awakens less curios- 
ity than even his illustrious father. Ibrahim also was unlike the ideel I bad 
formed of him from the representations of others. Yet all are agreed that 
his intercourse with Europeans has had a considerable influence over him, 
and softened his former somewhat savage character. 

He still bore traces of his recent tedious illness, yet everything bespoke 
the simple hardy soldier, who kncws but few wants. He has a fine eye, 
full of character, and a pleasing cheerful manner; but, though free from 
coarseness, he does not possess the polish and kingly bearing of his father, 
nor yet his marked and Winning courtesy. It is said he does not like Euro- 
peans, but that he most admires the English, for their distinguished solid 
qualities, which are more congenial to his own practical taste than mere out- 
side appearances. In his public conduct he appeared to me to act as most 
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befits the warrior of renown, observing adue sense of importance without 
vanity, and a manly modesty as regards his own achievements. 

When I told him, that of the most recent military events, none had exci- 
ted a more general topic of conversation in Europe than his campaign in Sy- 
ria egsnss the locusts, he related the circumstances with humour— 
how he had opened the attack in person by filling his tarbush with these 
formidable animals, and throwing the contents into the sea. The whole 
army, emmues with sacks, followed his example, and by bivouacking for 
three days in the neighbourhood under aggression, they completely attain- 
ed their object in destroying them. In fact, the preservation of an entire 
province, which would have beeu desolated for years, is solely owing to this 
novel attack of Ibrahim. The accumulation of the locusts thus destroyed 
amounted to several ships’ cargoes. 

Ibrahim understands how to employ his soldiers in eas well as in 
war ; and notwithstanding considerable ition, in first instance, on 
the of the Turkish officers, he has ordered them to be employed upom 

, and other public constructions. I have already to 
Tbrahim’s passion for agriculture and every species of cultivation, which he 
permet with the utmost avidity upon all his own estates. He is also very 

iberal in helping others to carry on these plans, although he is, on the 
whole, far more particular than his father, and is what we should call a good 
landlord. I have often heard him reproached, both in Europe and in Egypt, 
with being addicted todrinking. This was certainly true at an earlier pe- 
riod of his life, but he is entirely reformed in this t; and I know from 
undoubted gathority that, although he is fond of good wine, he is not more 
so than every wealthy Englishman, and that champagne is his favourite nec- 
tar; and in this respect his taste resembles that of the fair sex. He is at 
present restricte:l to the water of the Nile, which I much lamented, as he is 
said to give = European dinners, and to keep one of the most distin- 
qetebed Préns artistes in his kitchen. I am not without the merit of ren- 

ering some service to his cellar,by furnishing, at his request, his factotum, 
M. Bonfort, with the addresses of the most famous houses for ing 
hock, Hungarian wines, champagne, and Bordeaux—an act which was not 
altogether without some little egotism on my part,as I hope to enjoy the ben 
fit of it when I visit Syria next year. 

Ibrahim was very anxious to understand the organization of the Prussia 
Landwehr, or militia, which is so erroneously represented by foreigners 
as a mere national guard; while, in truth, the Landwehr constitutes our ac- 
tual army, for which the lines, if I may so speak, only serve as the prepara- 
tory school; for to it are attached all the permanent teachers, as well as the 
ever varying recruits, till the whole nation, after passing through this 
wholesome discipline, attains to the finished soldier. 

He at once caught at my explanation, however imperfectly conveyed,and 
seemed to approve the system ; but he clearly discerned that ‘it was not 
adapted to oriental modes of Government, and that its adoption, even in 
many European states, would be attended with risk. He expressed his 
surprise that, notwithstanding this arrangement, the expense of our army 
amounted to nearly one-half of the revenues of the state; but when I ex- 
plained that we were thus enabled. in the event of a war, to take the field 
in a few weeks with 300,000 to 400,000 men, whereas a standing army of 
this strength would cost infinitely more than could be raised by the whole 
country, he did not consider the result purchased at too dear a price; 
for it seems that Ibrahim Pasha is not one of those who look for an unbre- 
ken peace. 

His description of the siege of Acre was animated and full of interest, and I 
was much struck with some of hrs remarks. Though six or seven of his 
Turkish generals and superior officers were present, he was exclusive in his 
commendation of the Arab soldiers, and said, ‘ It is impossible for any troops 
in the world to display a spirit of more enduring bravery than mine, and 
whenever a instance of indecision or cowardice occurred in the army, it 
was invariably on the part of the Turkish officers; I know of no such exam- 
ple among the Arabs.’ These words are remarkable as indicating what I 
had previously heard asserted, that [brahim inclines decidedly to the policy 
which regards the dominion and dynasty of Mehemet Ali as Arabian, a revi- 
val of the ancient caliphate; from which alone it expects permanence and 
greatness, and not in any way as a branch of the Tarkish sovereignty. 

This work may be regarded as the most complete hand-book that 
has yet been presented to the world by any European traveller, of all 
that demands notice and examination in the country to which it re- 
lates. It is unusually well translated from the German by Mr, H. Evans 
Lloyd. 


en 
Miscellaneous Articles. 
EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS IN PARIS 

It appears that at a recent sale of ‘ Royal and Noble’ autographs in Paris, 
the buyers were more numerous, and more eager in their biddings than 
even those of thgever-memorable Strawbe Hill sale. Here are the 
prices obtained by the George Robins of Paris, for some of the most remark~ 
able :—Francois I., 100 francs ; Henri [V.,75 francs ; Bernadotte, 31 francs; 
Joseph Buonaparte, 30 francs; Buonaparte, First Consul, 22 francs; Chris- 
tine of Sweden, 35 francs; Charles V., 31 francs; Anne of Austria, 11 francs ; 
La Valliére, 400 francs; Mdme de Maintenon, 165 francs; the Princesse de 
Lamballe, 45 francs; Le Grand Conde, 25 francs. So much for the Ro 
and noble among the list. To the credit of our excitable neighbours, their 
tribute to literary celebrity was no less liberal, as the following examples 
will prove :—Boileau Despreaux, 125 francs; Lafontaine, 350 francs; La 
Harpe, 12 francs; Galileo, 56 francs; Mdme de Genlis, 18 franes; Diderot, 
25 francs; Camille Desmoulins, 36 francs; Chaplain, 21 francs; Bossuet, 18 
francs ; Beaumarchais, 10 francs; the Cardinal Bernio, 6 franes. Here fol- 
low afew from those celebrities who are still living—Chateaubriand, 13 
francs; Berenger, 8 francs; Georges Sand, 7 francs; the Comptesse Guic- 
ciola, 13 francs. 

These prices afford a curious and interesting clue to the comparative esti- 
mation in which the several individuals are held by their countrymen, and 
if one had time, an instructive and amusing ‘ moral’ might be deduced from 
them. Take two instances, by way of example—a King’s mistress (La 
Valliére), 400 francs; a member of the holy conclave (Cardinal Bernio), 
6 francs! Ifthe auctioneer knew his business as well as our excellent friend 
of Covent Garden, the scene of the sale must have been a8 amusing as that 
of the auction in the ‘School for Scandal.’ 

—— 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 

Tamburini has arrived at Bordeaux. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean continue to delight the Plymouth folks. On 
Moaday, Mr. Kean took his benefit, on which occasion the performances 
were ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ and ‘ Don Cvesar de Bazan.’ 

The Edinburgh papers state that Sir Henry Bishop bas declared his in- 
tention of standing for the Edinburgh Chair of Music, which he vacated only 
a few months back from ill health. 

Mdlle Lind—or, as the German papers call her, Frailein Lind, which is 
a title of nobility—is positively engaged for next winter at Berlin. She re- 
turns to Stockholm forthe summer. Never, says a German correspondent, 
was so much modesty united with so much talent and genius as in this dis- 
tinguished singer. 

Miss Bassano, a ci-devant pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, has ap- 
peared as ‘ Rosina,’ in the Barber of Seville, at Venice, with the greatest suc- 
cess; the local papers speak in the most flattering manner both of her sing- 
ing and acting. 

Vieuxtemps, the eminent violinist, who created so much interest in Lon- 
don when he paid us a visit in 1841, is expected the latter end of this 
month. 

Charles Horn has composed an Oratorio, called Satan, which the Melo- 
phonic Society is getting up for performance ; we trust that it will meet with 
a warm reception. 

Mr. Templeton is giving his Scottish minstrelsy at Limerick with great 
success, accompanied by Mr. Blewett 
Lover's new entertainment of ‘ Paddy’s Portfolio,’ went off capitally, on 
Monday evening, at the Hanover Rooms; the numerous jokes and songs, 
which were excellently told and sung by Mr. Lover, were highly relished 
by a very numerous audience, and applauded to the echo. 

The Norwich Musical Festival Committee have made an engagement 
with Staudigl, as principal basso for the ensuing festival. 

Duprez is engaged for Drury-lane Theatre, to perform his favourite char- 
acters in ‘ Wilbam Tell,’ and ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ in the month of 
April next. 

Thalberg’s concerts at Worcester, Cheltenham, Clifton, Bath, Oxford, 
Brighton, &c. &c., were crowded, and his performances elicited rapturous 
applause. 

The report which has been prevalent in the theatrical world that Mr. 
Macready is about to become the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre is, we 
are assured, premature; but from what we gather from the best informed 
quarters, we have reason to believe that the time is not distant when Covent 
Gardena will again flourish under his management.— Court Journal. 

The Moniteur des Arts states that the gross receipts of the Paris theatres 
in 1844 was 11,000,000f., of which one-tenth has been paid over as the tax 
to the Administration des Hospices for the relief of the sick and indigent. 





* Egypt under Mehemet Ali. ‘By Prince Puckler Muskau. 2 yols. 


All the play-going world of Paris (says the Rerve de Paris) has seen the 
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“Fittle Viennese Girls, whose dancing has been so greatly and so deservedly 
admired at the Opera; but every one is not aware that these fascinating 
children have been the subjects of diplomatic notes on the part of the Aus- 
trian government, and of some very warm discussion in the various German 
journals. The following facts have not hitherto been made public. No 
sooner had these young dancers appeared in Paris than a report was circu- 
jated in Germany, and principally in Vienna, to the effect that the children 
were ill-used, and that the cause of morality demanded that they should im- 
mediately go back to their native country. The German journals eagerly 

y these absurd caiumnies, and the parents of the children anxious- 
'y insisted on their return home. The Austrian government directed its 
ambassador to inquire into the truth of these re ; and accordingly M. 
d’ Appony instituted an inquiry with all the intelligence and discretion which 
characterise him. After a long and satisfactory investigation, he wrote to 
Vienna stating that the reports in question were utterly , that the young 
dancers were treated in Paris with all possible respect, both by the public 
and by the managers of the Opera, and that they led a perfectly decorous 
life under the care of their respectable directress. It is said that these ex- 
lanations have led to a renewed agreement between M. Pillet and Mdme 
eiss, and if so, we hope that the charming danseuses will long continue to 
grace our first lyric stage. 
a 


: Summary, 


We hear from Cambridge that Thorwaldsen’s statue of Lord Byron is 
about to be placed in the library of Trinity College, of which the noble poet 
‘was a member. 

A private letter from Egypt states that the Pacha has given directions for 
the immediate construction of the railway across the desert. 

The Duke of Buccleuch has just entered his eldest son, the Earl of Dal 
keith, a scholar of Eton. 

The King of Sardinia has granted from the public treasury the sum of 
50,000 livres towards the monument to Columbus, about to be erected in 
Genoa. 

Captain Hope, R.N., has lately left Devonport in command of the steam 
corvette, ‘Firebrand ;’ he takes out Mr. Ouseley, our newly appointed Min- 
ister at Buenos Ayres, with Mrs. Ouseley and family. 

Colonel Bowles, of the Coldstream Guards, is appointed to the situation 
of Master of the Queen’s household, vacant by the appointment of the Hon. 
C. Murray to a diplomatic situation abroad. Colonel Bowles was military 
secretary to the late Duke of Richmond, in Canada. 

Prince Albert took lessons at the Brigliton Tennis Court,of Tomkins, two 
or three times in the course of his recent visit to Brighton; and, on the morn- 
ing of his departure, played a match with the Marquess of Ormonde. 

We understand that, according to present arrangements, her Majesty and 
Prince Albert's visit to the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, at Arundel Castle, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, at Goodwood, is intended to take 
place during the Easter recess. 

In one of his late feuilletons in the Journal des Debats, M. Jules Janin 
states that there is carefully preserved in the archives of the Theatre 
Frauc ais, a note couched as follows: ‘The door-keeper of the theatre is re- 
quested to admit my friend, Bonaparte, to my box. (Signed)—Tavma.’ 

The Duke de Nemours, who isa distinguished patron of literature and art, 
gave, a few evenings ago, a soiree, to which all the principal authors and 
artists in Paris were invited. The gentlemen appeared en frac de ville, 
just as at any friendly reunion. 

The Parisians are flocking to the Theatre de l’ Ambigu, to see the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt’s new piece, entitled - La peste noire.’ The Faubourg Saint 
Germain, en masse, propose to make au excursion to the domain of the 
Aabitués of the Boulevard; and on the first night of the piece, the boxes 
will be filled by the aristocracy of the noble faubourg. Surely, the ‘ Black 
Plague’ must be the most dramatic of all known horrors! 

We hear that the Hon. Mr. Maude, of the Life Guards, is about to lead to 
the hymeneal altar Miss Fleming, a daughter of the late Hon, Admiral 
Fleming. 

A new cape has just come out, at Paris; it resembles the cardinal behind, 
but in front it fits the figure, and buttons tight from the waist to the throat ; 
it comes no lower than the elbow. Lady Aylesbury has appeared in a most 
beautiful and recherche morning costume—an amaranth-coloured velvet 
dress, trimmed with small steel tassels down the front. Tulle and crépe 
continue to be much worn in evening dress ; indeed, there is but little aevelly 
in anything at this moment in Paris. 

The Queen Dowager, who has been rather indisposed, is, we are happy 
to state, so far recovered, as to be enabled to take carriage airings in the 
vicinity of Witley Court. 

It appears by a parliamentary paper, that the sum applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt from January 5, 1845, was £1-563,648 10s. 9d.— 
The sum to be applied in the quarter between January 7 and April 5, 1845, 
is £845,685 12s. 

Lady Olivia Sparrow has purchased the Huntingdon Theatre, which is 
to be converted into a chapel-of-ease. An eminent architect is to be en- 
gaged to effect the necessary alterations. 

_ A new illuminated clock, at Hyde Park Corner, was lighted for the first 
time on Sunday night, and had a very good effect. It is erected on the sum- 
mit of the gate keeper’s lodge, and is so constructed so as to show the time 
on the high road as well as within the park. 

The Committee of the Baths and Wash Houses Association, after a month’s 
consideration, have selected the plan of Mr. P. P. Baly as the best of twenty- 
two which were submitted to them in competition. 

Mr. John Dugdale, a wealthy cotton printer, at Manchester, has lately be- 
come the purchaser of the Crathorne estate, uear Yarm, Yorkshire. “The 
price given for the estate is £75,450. 

New Steam Frigates—Mr. Fincham, master ship-wright of Portsmouth 
Dock-yard, has received orders to build a first-class steam frigate, with a 
screw propellor, of the tollowing dimensions :— 


Feet. inches. 
Length .occee cccccs ccccce sccceccccsce 210 0 
DEOMEED 200000 cc ces ccsbessasecccccess BD 8 
UUM he Sob ob adds heeds cbbdde ciscsss DB 0 
BOD. 6000 cccces ccocep sechecisgedes: AUR OU 
She is to carry 28 guns, and to be of 520 horse-power. 
Also a frigate of 46 guns (to have 450 —- 
Peet. inches 
OE i. cetighisoonrs se ono ~dgecenceqan M00 0 
BREED Ons aha tivowodiodsnes codeppacepyey 4D 4 
OEE 666608 cowese ysnecs consigessinege Ae 0 
OOD. caus chsone sues cccsapessennnns AE 
To have an auxiliary screw of 300 horse-power. 
Espiegle and Flying Fish.—It appears from various accourts of the trial 
between these experimental vessels that they have alternate suc- 
>. The last reports are that the Flying Fish maintains a superiority on a 
wind. 
We mentioned some time since that four first-class frigates had been ten- 
dered for the Admiralty. One is to be built at Glasgow ; and a second by 
Messrs. Fairbairn, of the Isle of Dogs; the builders of the other two have 
not yet been determined upon.—U. S. Gazette. 


Portsmouth.—The batteries and defences at Portsmouth are about to be 
strengthened, especially those commanding the extreme of the harbour.— 
Four additional 32-pounder guns have been mounted on the King’s Bastion, 
and itis understood that some new works will be shortly commenced along 
the beach between Southsea Castle and the lines. 


Religious Separation.—Among other signs of the times, there has been 
a secession from the Romish Church in Prussia, led by a priest of Breslan, 
named Rouge, and followed by others in Prussia and Poland. 
Dr. Wolf.—Accounts of the Bokhara missionary have been received 
from Erzroam, which place he reached in an enfeebled state of health on 
the 4thof January. After recruiting his strength a little, it was his inten- 


~ to journey to Trebisond, and thence by steam-vessels to Southamp- 
n. 


The Portland Vase.—The public will be gratified to see by our report of | _Feb-18 
UANO.-=-The Cargo of the Ship Shakspeare, from Ichaboe, of very superior quality, 
warranted pure as imported, at $40 per ton, of 2000lbs. (if sold in tight casks, an ad- 


the Society of Antiquaries, that the Portland Vase bas uot been so utterly 
smashed as to preclude the possibility of cementing it together again. 


Honourt to Science and Literature.—The king of Prussia has conferred 


the rank of hereditary nobility, with the title of Baron, upon the celebrated 


Berlin, and M. Schoenlein, his majesty’s first physician. 
Monster Child.—A most extraordinary monster child was, we are inform- 


ed, recently born alive near Clapham, and within a month of maturity. It 
has four legs and four arms, and a sort of double body united to the head by 
a single neck. But the most remarkable part of the phenomenon is, that it | Satisfactory references given. ¢01 Liberty-street. 
has two faces; a circumstance, we believe, altogether unique in the history | qq; — en 
of unnatural humanity. The miserable being cried loudly, but died within 


en minutes of its entrance upon a world not made for its breathing. 
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THE REV. SYDNEY SMITHe 

With sincere sorrow we record the death of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
who, after an Pn of some weeks’ duration, which ended in an entire 

rostration of strength, expired at his residence in Green Street, shortly be- 
fore eleven o’clock on Saturday evening. Mr Smith had attained his 74th 
year. By his death a canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral becomes vacant. 

Mr. Smith was partly educated in Edinburgh, where he resided for some 
time, in company with Lord Brougham, Lord Jetiery, the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, and others. In conjunction with the above eminent men, he 
commenced the Edinburgh Review, which was wader his editorship for a 
short period, and to which he contributed during the greater part of his 
life. During the early period of his life, Mr. Smith was net in very affluent 
circumstances, and for all the advancement he obtained was indebted, in a 
reat measure, to his own industry. Most people will recollect his own 
na of his residing in Edinburgh, and ‘ cultivating literature on a little out- 
meal.’ 

It is but justice to say that the Edinburgh Review had no contributor to 
its pages more witty than Mr. Smith. Indeed, with Lord Jeffery, he was 
its principal support for a very long period, and as a eritic he will be favour- 
ably remembered. It is impossible to regard Mr. Smith’s death but as a 
loss to the light critical literature of the age. His wit was inexhaustible, 
which combined with a keen perception of the ludicrous, rendered him a 
formidable foe on subjects where his talents could be called forth. 

Mr. Smith’s literary labours were principally bestowed on the Edinburgh 
Review, his only published work of any note being ‘ Peter Punley’s Let- 
ters,’ which were written with great care, and produced considerable im- 
ression on the public at the time they appeared. Mr. Smith’s loss will be 
eeply felt by the Whig party, to which he was always attached, and to the 
iuterests of which he contributed in no small degree.—Court Journal. 
Paris, Feb. 26th.—The excessive cold has at length taken its departure. 
We have had a great deal of rain, and the air feels soft and spring-like. On 
the 13th, La Duchess de Poix and Madame Girardin gave receptions. On 
the 20th, there were private theatricals at Sir Laurence and Lady Palk’s.— 
They had an elegant theatre erected for the occasion. The curtain was 
composed of splendid crimson velvet trimmed with gold lace. The per- 
formances consisted of ‘Two o'clock in the morning,’ and some scenes 
from ‘ Pickwick.’ Mr. Ellison, son of the Hon. Mrs. Ellison, excited uni- 
versal admiration by his excellent impersonation of Sam Weller. There 
was a numerous audience, principally English; and amongst the other fair 
guests the beautiful Miss Coventry was greatly admired. On the 21st, La 
Comtesse Pontalba gave a large concert at her splendid hétel, rae Fanbourg 
St. Honore. Every person de haut ton was preseut; the rooms were bril- 
liantly lighted, and arranged with excellent taste. Mario, Grisi, and Persi- 
ani, were in fine voice. Count Rambuteau gave a ball on the 22d, and 
Madame Castellan had a reception. 

————— 


Davictics. 


Be slow in choosing a friend, and slower to change him; courteous to 
all; intimate with few; slight no man for his poverty, nor esteem any for 
his wealth 

A Newspaper and Bible in every house, a good School in every district, 
all studied and appreciated as they merit, are the principal supporters of 
virtue, morality, and civil liberty.— Franklin. 

Not to be Outdone.—At Waterloo, a Highland regiment and the Scots 
Greys, met in the thickest of the fight, and raised the cry of ‘ Scotland for 
ever!’ ‘And ould Ireland ror Longer !’ exclaimed an Irish dragoon. 
Cnriosity is a kernel of the forbidden fruit, which still sticks in the throat 
ofa natural map.—Fudler. 

Mind your P’s and Q’s.—The origin of this common saying is assigned 
by Mr. Poynder, in a pleasant book just published, to the practice of chalk- 
ing on the walls of tap-rooms the pints and quarts ordered by the guests.— 
Thus when a man became too liberal either towards himself or friends, and 
ordered beyond his means, he was cautioned to mind his P’s and Q’s, or he 
would order more than he could pay for. 

The following are the present duties on glass, which Sir Robert Peel pur- 
poses to abolish :—Plate glass, 3s. 2d. per foot; crown glass, £2 16s. per 
cwt.; flint glass and black bottle, 7s. per cwt. 

A young gentleman, fond of fine words, called at a post office a short time 
since to buy a ‘ stamped antelope !” 

A young physician asking permission of a lady to kiss her, she replied, 
*No, sir; I never like a doctor’s bill stuck in my face.’ 
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Why is a fashionable lady like a rigid economist ?—Because she makes a 
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nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 
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Age.| Sum Annual | Policy| Bonus in 4 Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof An- 
out in | Sum assured nual Premium. 
£. 8 a. ga. « € £. & d. 
£2 @ 1837 170 9 $3 77 5 1 12 3 9 
60 £ 43 4 1338 |144 2 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 iss9 |116 16 «66 | SL UU | ot 9 
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FOR LIFE. 
Age : ‘ 
= Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
vith 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs. only 
£. 5. a. ee £. a. £. 8. a 5 ma 
15 . 2 2 + fs 10 32 0 2 015 6 a4 
20 13 7 117 4 35 2 4 017 3 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 22 9 8¢ 11 10 019 8 ; 7." 
39 > - 29 383 - e @ Tt = | 1 606 
35 2 10 Il 216 6 46 4 10 a. © @ 109 
40 218 8 3 5 3 57 1 1 12 2 1 12 8 
45 zs 3 17 0 55 5 4 114 4 1 15 8 
50 442 413 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 218 
55 5 5 6 5 17 2 6716 5 210 9 219 1 
60 6 13 6 7 8 4 7412 6 3 14 8 i 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


E. K. C. & Co., have also for sale the best authenticated works on Guano, proving, be- 

. ‘ . t yond a doubt, that it enhances the value of all crops, from 30 to 75 per cent beyond its 
Professor Schelling, who holds the chair of Philosophy in the University of | ©oSt; and market gardening much more, bringing forward vegetables from 2 to 4 weeks 
y earlier—S cwt. is the full average quantity used peracre. It is said, also, to be a pre- 
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; ng, and tho h-bass : 
also on the Organ and Seraphin, and the new-invented Kolian attachment to Pianofortes. 
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NEW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 


effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
imited period. The payment of premiums may 
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Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. _ _1 Year. 
ai | 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 9% 
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22 0 95 M4 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
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Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
ah S ’ TRUSTEES. 


Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo S. Suarez, 
Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
David S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 
John D. Van Buren. STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
Cuarces C. PaumMer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebitf Physician to the Company. 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. P * * . 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27tho 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of aoing from New] Days of Sailing frem 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, * 10, * mt S, °° a | & 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 2, * 20, “  20])Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. If “ 17, “ IW, “ I? 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, “10, ee ee ee ae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 2, “20, — 26)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, =« » * 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, «10 “10, s 6 h? Be “rr, “ 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ , * 20, “ 20;May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, |April1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 27, “ 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “ 10, “10, sm’ ©* , .*. a 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, “* 20, “ 20]/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nayi- 





gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of Min passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-s, 








po Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-street, or 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, Stee Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, i all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the exponen actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


ay team BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
——- Co.’s steain ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
pay = 1ip GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as follows : 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Great Western Saturday 29th March Great Western. 
do.. -do......17th May ee 


















do.. -do... do.. oe Sist July 
Great Britain... .do Great Britain.. h Aug. 
Great Western .do.. Great Western. 18th Sept 
Great Britain.. do. Great Britain.. Oct. 
Great Western, a Great Western . 6th Nov 
Great Britain........... do Great Britain,.... § bh Dee 


it 

sponge money per Great Western, from New York .o Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 

New York, 27t 1 January, 1845, _ pM } Reape : abfebltf 

RITisSH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF i300 

= > AND 440 HORSE POWER EACN—Under contract with the Lords of the 

<imiralty. 





ee WOETLTEET ELLE dotdibacsicens Commander....... beccececcesce tenses A. Ryrie, Esq. 
Cambria ........+006 Soardevaccdocese ++-do . E. Judkins, Esq. 
Caledonia .......ccccccccsccccccccceces cepMOrcvcccccccarecessecerseseee sess E. G. Lott, Esq. 
Britannia .......... sedneeeesccses cencees GO... vcccccccccrcccsccesccsccess ..-J. Hewitt, Esq. 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
c From Liverpool. From Boston, 
BET occccrvacccsseteececcecep eas Ghagecesccccoccccescoscoeoeacooees March Ist. 
COMTI. ov cccccccecsscvcctesceses BRAC GOD. occ cccccccceccevccosccece April Ist. 
COMGOBIRs 06 vcce sccseewevetbencedel ApPth 4th. .ccccccccccccsosccccccseves ay Ist. 
BEMOTRIR «0 oc cccescccccscccceccceced April 19th ....ccccceccccccecsecececes do. .16th. 


Britannia \ ee) Serre sepeccecascesones June Ist. 
PASSAGE MONEY.—Froi Boston to Live rpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to 
aml tf S. B TGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York. 
OWARD HOTEL, NEW YORK.—THOMAS & ROE, Proprietors.—This well- 
known establishment, at the corner of Broadway and Maiden Lane, in the City of 
New York, is now opened under the direction and proprietorship of the undersigned, b 
whom its high reputation as an Hotel of the first class, will, it is hoped, be fully sustained. 
It has been put in the most thorough and complete repair, painted and refitted. Those 
arrangements which have ever rendered it equally attractive and convenient to men of 
business, to men of leisure, and to private families, will be continued, the plan still exist- 
ing of having two different hours for meals, so that all may be suited. This arrangement, 
it is believed, is a peculiar feature of the establishment, and has proved eminently satisfac- 
tory to all its visiters. In addition to the exertions of the undersigned, those of Mr. John 
Thomas, formerly of the American Hotel, Albany, and late of the United States Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, will be used, to insure, as far as possible, the satisfaction of the friends 
of the Flouse and the public generally. The undersigned look, with confidence, to the 
maintenance of that favour with which the “ Howard Hotel” has ever been honour- 
ed. M. J. THOMAS, 
STEPHEN R. ROE, 
(Late commander of the Hudson River Steamboat Em vire.) 
New York, January 31, 1845. m22 St 
WUANO.—The undersigned has received from the Peruvian Company a cargo of 
Guano, which is offered for sale in bags of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the genuine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis instituted by 
Ure, Voelckel, Klaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induce farmers to make early 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced to two and a half cents per 
und, from which the following deductions will be made ;— 













n lots not less than five tons.....6.ceecereeeeeeeeeereeeres 10 per cent., or 2 1-4 cts per Ib. 
“ “ “ $6 TOT TONS, ..ccccreccrecccecscesecs coool 8 M6 66 21-3 cts per Ib. 
po S Gene OD te Be, o fnicocsstensneerendsioass a  & 2 cents per Ib. 


It may be had in small parcels of not less than one bag, at Thompson’s Stores, Brookl 
near Fulton Ferry—and in larger quantities by applying to EDWIN BARTLETT.” 
a ml5 4 42 South-street, N. ¥. 


FPO FAMILIES anxious to obtain an ENGLISH EDUCATION for their Danghtere, 
Miss Lawton, of 21, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, offers the following References, 
which, she trusts, will be sufficient to substantiate her efficiency for the important under- 
taking to which, with the assistance of the best Masters, she entirely devotes her time 
and talents :— P ‘ 
The Rev. G. H. Peev, Basildon, Berkshire, the Education of whose Daghters Miss Law- 
ton commences and ee — R 
The Rev. 8. W. Yates, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berkshire, i i i 
Lawton resided goo hae T vi sptly dreamers dames 
The Clergy of Edinburgh. he Rev. Hamilton Gray, SOV yshi 
The Rev. Henry Cary,Oxford. Dr. Pitcairn, 14, Heriot re eis 
Her Grace, Duchessof Gordon. Lady Hamilton. Lady Langham. 
Lady Home. Lady Marjoribanks. Lady Saniord. 
Mrs. Archd. Trotter, Dreghorn. The Hon. E. Collins, Halifax, Nova Scotia, ke 
Miss L., has been three years in Edintnrgh, and though she has recently taken so lar; 
a house, she still purposes to limit her namber, feeling assured that a party beyond hat 











of a family circle is incompatible with home care and comfort, as also wit tha ’ 
mind and mamners which forms so essential a part of Female Education. : ‘cmt ar ‘ad 
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POLITI 


- T'o the editor of the Albion. 
POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, March 7th, 1845. 

My Dear Sir—Our Provincial Parliament met on the 30th January, and 
after passing unanimously courteous Addresses in reply to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor’s Speech, proceeded to business. 

For the first ten days things went on very smoothly and harmoniously. 
Without any delay, afterthe presentation of the Addresses, a Correspondence 
between Lord Stanley and Lord Falkland, respecting the Coal Mines of the 
Province, was laid before both Houses ; and this subject was taken up and 
discussed at once, that the opinion of the Legislature might be sent 
home by the February mail. My limits forbid entering into particulars : 
and it must suffice to state, that the Legislative Council and Assembly expres- 
sed themselves gratified by the vigilance with which the Lieut. Governor 
had guarded the interests of the Province, as proved by his letters to the Co- 
Jonial Secretary; and passed unanimous Addresses to this effect. 

Another series of documents, respecting improvements in the conduct of 
public business in the Customs and Treasury Departments, was then sent 
down to the Assembly, and taken into consideration. These papers contain- 
ed nothing to disturb the good-humour of the House. As it appeared that a 
public debt amounting to £8000 had been paid ; that the Revenue was much 
more productive than fermerly, and the affairs of the Province generally ina 
more prosperous condition, the conduct of the Executive was approved with 
the same unanimity. 

Soon after the ‘“‘ Vexed question” of Education, which had been noticed 
in the Lieut. Governor’s Speech, was brought before the Assembly by the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Johnston; and after some snarling from the Opposi- 
tion, because a scheme for the extension of popular education had not been 
prepared by Government, and submitted to the House, a large Committee of 
half the members was appointed to consider this weighty and delicate matter. 

So far so well; but now a certain contentious goddess began to cast her 
dark shadow over the Hall of the Assembly; and availing herself of certain 
letters and despatches, explanatory of attempts made to form another Coalition 
Administration, she fairly set the members by the ears. ‘Towards the end of 
the last Winter Session the House had resolved, they had every confidence 
that his Excellency the Lieut. Governor would fill up the vacancies in the 
Executive Council as soon as it was in his power, so that all interests in the 
Province might then be fitly represented. Lord F. told them in his speech, 
that proofs of the attempts he had made to meet their wish, and merit their con- 

fidence, should soon be placed before them; and accordingly another Corres- 
pondence was sent tothe House. 

This consisted of three sets of documents; fist, proposals made by the 
Lieut. Governor to Messrs. Uniacke, Howe, and McNab in February, 1844, 
to resume their seats in the Council on certain conditions ; which were re- 
spectfully declined. And, secondly, a Circular from the Provincial Secretary 
to six Liberal gentlemen in July last, inviting them to join the Government; 
but informing them that, for well-known reasons, Mr. Howe's natwe was not 
included in the invitation. To these were added the replies of these gen- 
tlemen, very respectfully declining to take the offered seats. Last/y, a des- 
pitch from Lord F’. to Lord Stanley, acquainting him with the steps that had 
been taken, and his reasons for passing over Mr. Howe; with the answer of 
Lord S. approving vf Lord F.’s conduct, and expressing confidence in his 
prudence and judgment. The reading of these papers caused much feeling 
and interest; and it was agreed that the whole House in Committee should 
take the subject into consideration on the 12th February. 

OUTLINE OF THE GREAT DEBATE 

Mr. J. B. Uniacke, recently elected leader of the Opposition, opened the 
discussion. After some preliminary remarks he referred to the documents be- 
fore the committee, and denied the correctness of a statement in Lord F.’s 
despatch to Lord Stanley, that the party with which he acted were willing to 
assist in forming an Executive Council without Mr. Howe. They had never 
consented to exclude Mr. Howe. Mr. Howe, indeed, had himself offered to 
waive all claim toa place in the Government, if necessary, but the Liberals 
would not listen to such a proposition. There must therefore have been some 
misconception of what had passed between the Attorney-General and him- 
self last July, when an abortive attempt at reconciliation was made. Mr. H. 
blamed the Lieut. Governor for allowing personal feeling to mingle in such 
high state affairs, and descending to enter into a personal controversy with an 
individual. Such conduct was as unseemly as unconstitutional. It was a 
proscription of his friend Mr. Howe; and he had prepared certain Resolutions 
to this effect which he would now submit to the Committee. For these Re- 
solutions I must refer to the Halifax papers. 

The Attorney-General spoke in reply. He said, with reference to the cor- 
rectness of the narration of facts in Lord F’.’s despatch, it had been written on 
his authority and was true in every particular, even on Mr. Uniacke’s own 
showing. Why, the very basis on which the negociation between Mr. U. 
and himself last summer had been founded was the exclusion of Mr. Howe 
from the Council, as expressed in the communication from Mr. U. to his 
friend the Solicitor-General. This had been made known to the Lieut. Go- 
vernor, and his Excellency had said, “'Thisis a fair proposal, and must be 
met in the same spirit; and if necessary, sacrifices corresponding made by 
some members of the Government.” ‘lhe Attorney-General was then direct- 
ed to meet Mr. Uniacke. ‘The learned gentleman proceeded to give a minute 
and graphic account of what had passed at this conference, adding, that it 
was impossible any misconception of its main purport could have been made 
by Aim. Mr. U. might, indeed, have either misunderstood the wishes of the 
Opposition, or, in his desire of restoring harmony, have exceeded the powers 
delegated tohim. ‘The Attorney-General then defended the propriety of plac- 
ing these despatches on the table on various grounds—chiefly because the Op- 
position themselves had asked for information on the subject to which they re- 
lated. 

The learned gentleman proceeded to state the reasons why Mr. Howe's 
name had been omitted. ‘That gentleman, in his capacity of newspaper editor, 
had thought proper to publish a series of the coarsest and grossest scurrilities 
against the Lieut. Governor, making it impossible for His Excellency to re- 
admit him to his intimacy and confidence, consistently with what was due to 
the dignity of the station he occupied, or his own personal honour. But the 
Committee would observe, that Lord F. had written to Lord Stanley—“ Let 
not my remaining here be an obstacle in the way of a peaceable settlement. J 
cannot meet Mr. Howe at the Council Board, but my successor may ; I shall 
therefore, resign, if you deem it necessary.” Lord Stanley, however, would 
not accept his Excellency’s resignation, but approved of his conduct. 

The Attorney-General went on to defend the course pursued by the Head 
of the Government, and to detail to the Committee the personal attacks on him 
in Mr. Howe’s papers. Mr. Johnston read from the “ Nova Scotian” and 
‘Morning Chronicle,” numerous passages of the most abusive description, 
commenting on them as he went on; some, however, were so utterly gross 

and indecent that he would not insultthe House by reading them. Hecould 
not believe that the people of Nova Scotia would permit such wanton andout- 
Tageous attacks on the Queen’s Representative, with whatever plausibility or 
sophistry they might be defended. The learned gentleman spoke about four 
hours most impressively, and washeard with deep attention. 

Nextday Mr. Howe replied to these grave accusations. After an imposing 


xordium, and several allusions to the old times in Nova Scotia : 


; he said, ever 


ince his resignation in 1843, he had been the object of bitter and incessant | 
Atacks in the Government press. Even in the New York Albion he had | Scotia Assembly, and representing at Toronte the political opinions of that 
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been calumniated and vilified by an “ upper servant” and “hanger-on” of 
the Lieut. Governor, whe signed himself “ Scrutator.” That writer, in his 
account of the formation of Lord F.’s coalition ministry, had slurred over the 
fact, that the Queen had directed Lord F’. to put Mr. Howe into the Executive 
Council. Scrutator had accused him of ambition ; Scrutator had blabbed 
state secrets in New York, had made false statements respecting the publica- 
tion of the Baptist debt ; had imputed to him mean and mercerary motives in 
writing the letters of “a Constitutionalist,” and had done several other naughty 
things. Mr. Howe, having introduced this ideal personage to the Assembly, 
harped upon his misdeeds for halfan hour. He stated that the letters of a 
“ Constitutionalist” had been written from no such low motives, but in re- 
taliation for the attacks of the Tory press on Lord F. and his family, and in 
defence of his lordship’s Government ; and he had received the thanks of Lord 
F’. before all his Executive Council for these letters. 

Mr. Howe proceeded at great length to notice and quote the attacks made on 
himself and his party in the press that supported the Government ; including 
the squibs of Punch. TheQucen’s printer was the editor of one paper that 
abused him, and a paid officer of the Government of another. He hail retaliat- 
ed on the Governor and held him responsible for these attacks. ‘The honour- 
able member proceeded to read and remark on some of his lampoons, apparent- 
ly enjoying his ribald doggerel, as a second addition, though utterly despica- 
ble in point of wit andtalent. But he shrunk from reading one intolerable pas- 
sage, which he well knew would excite disgust even in his own party. If he had 
been a little coarse, he said, had not Shakespeare, Swift, and a dozen others 
been the same? For one of his poems—“ The Lord of the Bedchamber,” he 
thought he deserved a pension as much as Hood for his “ Song of a Shirt.”— 
He then compared himself to David persecuted by Saul; Paul before Festus ; 
and in a richly bombastic peroration prophesied, that when the names of his 
enemies and persecutors should be lost in oblivion, 4s name would be illustri- 
ous through the length and breadth of Nova Scotia! Mr. H. spoke four 
hours. 

Next morning Mr. L. Wilkins made a very clever and amusing speech. 
After accusing Mr. Howe of the most revolting indecency and ingratitude to- 
wards his benefactor, the Lieut. Governor, and alluding to the scurrilous per- 
sonalities in the letters of a ‘‘Constitutionalist,” Mr. W. digressed to Toronto, 
and the dinner there given to the Speaker by the ex-ministerial party. It ap- 
pears that the Speaker had, in his speech on that festive occasion, figured 
Responsible Government as the Angelica of Ariosto. On this personification 
Mr. W. expatiated, quoting from the after dinner oration in a way so ludic- 
rous as to excite continued laughter for some minutes. In this the learnad 
Speaker joined as heartily as any. 

But, strange contrast, not long after this hilarious outburst, a scene of 
violent personal altercation and much confusion took place, and the Speaker 
resumed the chair to restore order. 

Mr. Doyle then spoke, after this wrangle in the House, and was more lav- 
ish than usual of his wit—though never a niggard in this respect—which 
flowed copiously, calming the troubled waters around. He would not abso- 
lutely defend Mr. Howe; but he argued that neither the Sovereign nor his 
representative should permit private and personal feeling to have any weightin 
public affairs ; and the learned gentleman quoted largely from English His- 
tory respecting royal magnanimity to subjects offending like Mr. H., and also 
alluded to many instances, in which ministers, personally disagreeable, had 
been forced upon reluctant Sovereigns, by the exigencies of state and the voice 
of Parliament. 

The Speaker took an active part in the debate; following the bad examples 
of his predecessors, and speaking well, ore rotundo! as he always does. He 
defended himself stoutly respecting the ‘Toronto dinner; quoted the opinions 
of Conservative Canadian Journals in favour of his speech there ; eulogised the 
Canadian form of Responsible Government by Heads of Departments, as the 
ne plus ultra in the perfectibility of Colonial Government, and insisted that this 
must be introduced into Nova Scotia. He energetically supported the resolu- 
tions introduced by Mr. Uniacke. 

I find, however, that my letter would dilate into a volume, if, even in these 
curtailed and imperfect proportions, | were to notice al/ the speeches during a 
debate of thirtecn days. 1 must, therefore, necessarily glance only at the rest 
en masse. After the first four days the speakers took a very discursive course, 
leaving the main subject of the despatches, and the polissoneries of Mr. Howe, 
for matters of abstract theories of Colonial Government, and the newest 
phrase of Responsibility. ‘The Speaker and his brother, Mr. George Young, 
Mr. Huntingdon, Mr. J. B. Uniacke, and one or two more of the opposition, 
strenuously contended for a transplanting of the system obtaining in the Ca- 
nadian Utopia into this Province. Whilst, on the other hand, the Attorney 
General, Mr. B. Smith, Mr. Marshal, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Owen, and others, 
as resolutely opposed it. The gist of their arguments was, that a political 
plant suited to the rich soil of Canada, might not grow so well amongst the 
rocks of Nova Scotia. 

Towards the end of the debate, Mr. Howe made a second four hours’ speech, 
answering in detail the speeches of his assailants. The Attorney General 
also occupied the same time in a second speech. Mr. Fairbanks rivetted the 
attention of the Committee in a very sensible and impressive address, with 
which he prefaced a series of Resolutions, as an amendment to those of Mr. 
J.B. Uniacke. These resolutions were meant to express an approval of his 
Excellency’s conduct in the negociation about tilling up the vacant seats, and in 
his passing ever Mr. Howe; and were accompanied by an address to Lord 
Falkland to the same effect, intended to be sent to the Colonial Secretary. 

Four days more passed after the amendment was proposed, and incessant 
speechifying went on as vigorously as ever. During the whole of this enor- 
mous waste of words, and time, and temper, and public money, there is the 
strongest reason to believe that no change in the political opinions of a single 
member was effected; for the result has shown both parties precisely in the 
position described in my letter of last August. On the thirteenth day of the 
debate, when every body was getting tired of every body’s voice, and his own 
too, Mr. J. B. Uniacke having summed up in a speech of two hours, the 
Committee divided :— 


For Mr. Uniacke’s Resolutions 23 
For Mr. Fairbanks’ Amendment 27 
Majority for Government 4 


The Address to the Lieutenant Governor was then carried by the same 
majority. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEBATE. 

In my precis of the monster debate, a year ago, I noticed the great and in- 
convenient license of interrupting the speakers obtaining in the Nova Scotia 
Assembly, and took the liberty of recommending that this nuisance should be 
abated. Mrs. Trollope’s book, it is said, stopped an abuse in the American 
theatres; but I fear Scrutator, however familiar his name has become here 
lately, or however honest his animadversion, cannot boast of having done 
away with this crying evil. I am glad to say—and that is the chief point— 
that it has been done away. Early in the debate the Speaker, with the con- 
currence of the House, directed that under no circumstances whatever, should 
any member get on his legs whilst another was speaking, or otherwise inter- 
rupt him; and the rule has been well observed. 

The learned Speaker appears to me to have defended his speech at the 
Toronto dinner, better than his presence on such an occasion. Whatever 
he may allege, respecting his appearance there as a private individual, he was 
known to very few present in any other capacity than Speaker of the Nova 
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body. ‘Thus his presence created an impression favourable to the ex-minis- 
ters, which he knew was the feeling of the majority of his own House. It 
would then have been more ingenuous and more cortect tohave stayed away. 
His speech there was certainly more British and constitutional than his hosts 
either wished or expected. 

I would also respectfully hint to the Speaker that his sneer (and Mr. 
Doyle’s) at Mr. Wilkins, for quoting a Latin couplet or two, in his able speech, 
was not in the best taste. This was more appropriate in Mr. Howe, or any 
other ignoramus ‘in classical literature. Men of liberal education, like the 
Speaker and Mr. Doyle, know well, that the highest authorities on elocution 
and the Belles Lettres bave pronounced apposite classical quotations to be both 
illustrative and ornamental in oratory, and that the best public speakers in 
England and France have followed the practice. 1 have listened with delight 
to Attic interspersions of this kind from the lips of many magnates inthe British 
Parliament, particularly Canning, But the Speaker, by a “curious infelicity,” 
did not stick to his own text; for he caught himself unconsciously speaking 
Latin before his speech was half over. 

Mr. Doyle, to whom your correspondent always listens with pleasure, 
showed conclusively that many ministers had been forced on British Sovereigns 
who detested them, but could not do without them. I should like to be in- 
formed, however, in what reign ¢ia/ statesman lived who was thrust into the 
King’s Cabinet by a minority of Lords and Commons. And Mr. Doyle would 
increase the obligation, by telling me the date of that Morning Chronicle, in 
which Lord Melbourne abused and lampooned the Queen, in retaliation for 
an attack on himself in the Standard and Times, when Sir Robert Peel turn- 
ed him out of Windsor. These parallels would be more “germane” to Mr. 
Howe's case. 

A great deal of acrimony was intused into the debate by the divulging of 
what passed in the confidence and secresy of the Executive Council, respect- 
ing the Constitutionalist letters. Mr. Howe first stated that the Lieut. Gover- 
nor and all his Council had approved of these letters; upon which the Attor- 
ney General and Mr. Dodd started up and exclaimed indignantly that this 
was false! Mr. Howe then modified his averment into all that were present 
at the lime; yet the strong expression was not withdrawn, and a duel was 
talked of, but none took place. The Speaker was appealed to by Mr. Howe 
to confirm his assertion: he demurred, unless released from his obligation 
of secresy by the Lieutenant Governor. Leave was granted to tell all he 
knew on the subject ; but, having consulted his friends, the Speaker continued 
silent. 

In the course of the debate, daily complaints were made by Members, of 
the falsehoods respecting themselves, aud the misrepresentations of what 
was passing before their eyes, that were published in one of Mr. Howe's 
papers. The constantreply was “I did not write these passages. It was 
my reporter, or somebody else.” Yet whilst Mr. H. declined the respon- 
sibility of the leading articles in his own journal, he was preposterously en- 
deavouring to make Lord F. answerable for the Albion’s correspondence ! 
This is Responsible Newspaper Government. 

In one of my former letters it was stated, that this pugnacious gentleman, 
in a violent tirade in the Assembly against the Baptist Professors, had made 
unseemly aud degrading comparisons between them and common farmers 
and shoemakers, awarding the latter the advantage in point of erudition.— 
This wanton onslaught lost Mr. Howe some thirty or forty thousand friends 
and supporters, but his tongue remains as foul asever. In return for acom- 
pliment from a Member, during this debate, Mr. Howe told him that half a 
dozen blacksmith’s boys in Halifax could make a better speech than his.— 
The honourable gentleman should try a little originality in his Billingsgate. 
This is the old story over again. 

The position of Mr. Howe during this long debate would be very painful 
to a man of ordinary feeling; but this demagogue appeared to glory in his 
shame. He has since likened himself to a culprit ina pillory, pelted with 
filth: but a more fitting comparison would be, a wild beast at a stake, bait- 
ed by the sufferers trom his former attacks, who still smarted under his bites 
and lacerations. A thoughtfel ancient has said, “ A good man struggling 
with adversity aud obloquy is a sight for the sympathy of Jupiter ;” but no 
pity can be excited by the converse spectacle. Jt is only worthy of the de- 
rision of Momus and Nemesis. 

DEFENCE OF SCRUTATOR, 
After a public and acrimonious attack before the assembled Legislature 
and many highly respectable persons of this city, where your correspond - 
ent was necessarily silent, he may be permitted to say a word or two in re- 
ply. And ifin the course of his answer Scrutator should turn the tables, 
and assail as well as defend, few will blame him. 

Your correspondent has passed the last eighteen years of an active life in 
British America ; fourteen of which were speut in Canada. From peculiari- 
ties of position he made himself wellacquainted with the annals of that colo- 
ny, and the modern course of public events, and possessed the intimacy of very 
many influential and intelligent persons of both races in the two Provinces. 
This circle was naturally enlarged by marriage with a Canadian lady, con- 
nected by relationship with numerous families. Your correspondent may 
add, that he was permitted to be on terms of personal friendship with Lord 
Dalhousie, Sir James Keinpt, the Earl of Gosford, and Lord Seaton. 

Under these circumstances, when the first Rebellion broke out in 1837, 
and false reports of its progress were circulated by the American sympa- 
thizers through the Press, your Correspondent availed himself of your co- 
lumns to refute those pernicious statements by a series of letters, signed 
“ Miles.” These were continued during the second outbreak in 1838, and 
were copied by several American papers from your patriotic journal. Pos- 
sessing opportunities of thus circulating correct information, he judged it 
due to the interests of the great country, whose salt he had long eaten, to 
avail himself of them, and contribute his mite towards the extinction of a 
most baseless insurrection. And, moreover, he wrote with the knowledge 
and sanction of the civil and military authorities. 

When Mr. Lafontaine and his colleagues resigned in 1843, and three gen- 
tlemen here followed the example, a great struggle commenced in Canada 
and Nova Scotia. Much pains has been taken to disprove the identity of 
the cases; but the chief point of difference seems to be, that the ex-Coun- 
cillors there, bungled, by revealing too plainly the chains and manacles in- 
tended for the Governor ; whereas here they concealed them better. Your 
correspondent was then convinced—and is of the same opinion still—that if 
Mr. Lafontaine succeeded in obtaining a majority in the Assembly, another 
collision with the Mother Country would be inevitable. And though de- 
sirous of giving his allies here credit for more correct political principles, 
and less democratic objects, than Mr. Lafontaine ever possessed or had in 
view, your correspondent, nevertheless, believed, that the success of the 
three Nova Scotian gentlemen would materially strengthen the cause of their 
Canadian friends, and thus indirectly contribute to the fatal result above- 
mentioned. In this opinion he may have been wrong ; but, right or wrong, 
it was his honest conviction. Under this impression he resumed his politic- 
al pen, at your repeated request; knowing very well, at the same time, 
what a swarm of hornets Scrutator should thus bring about his own ears. 
Throughout your correspondent’s letters, he confined himself to legiti- 
mate strictures on the public acts of public men, avoiding personalities, and 
writing, he hopes, with gentlemanly propriety. Mr Howe, in particular, 
was generally sketched en bcau : indeed the artist has been often rated by 
good judges in this quarter for the flattery of the portrait, and its want of 
true likeness. In Scrutator’s first letter, dated 28th December, 1843, spenk- 





ing of Mr. Howe, it is said—‘‘ he possesses a large share of the esteem of 
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those best acquainted with him, and is in the social circle an honourable 
man.” And, not to mention intermediate civil notices, in the last letter of 
‘August 23rd, '44, an elaborate compliment was paid him, too long to quote 
here ; but which was quoted and used as political — by Mr Howe, at 
the late public meeting at Amherst, when it suited his purpose to glorify 
himself r 

After all this your correspondent scarcely deserved the continued pope 
al abuse he received from Mr. Howe’s two newspapers, and — from 
his own lips. It is true that the absurd grossness of the slander ren ered it 
harmless among people of sense or information ; but the bulk of any pop'- 
lar leader's admirers are gobe-mouches that will swallow whatever he tells 
them. ‘These people implicitly believe, that a man of respectable standing 
in society, of independent circumstances, and who, bating the respect due 
to him, is as little under the influence of Lord Falkland as of the American 
President—they will believe that such a person will crouch at his feet, be- 
come his menial servant, and write in support of his Government for money, 
or lower considerations—for his “ feed,” or his “ prog,” as Mr. Howe clas- 
sically expresses it! ; . 

Two lines of “a plain tale will put him down,” yet your Corres ndent 
shrinks from the avowal, however certain the facts. Scrutator has en, as 
far as the difference of rank permitted, on very friendly terms with a dozen 
British Governors aud Lieut. Governors, in the course of his life ; and occa- 
sionally in circumstances that might admit of asking a favour. He never 
sought nor obtained, directly or indivectly, either for himself or his friends, 
any favour or obligation whatsoever from one of them. Nor did he ever re- 
ceive from any, including His Rueitnoey the Lieut. Governor of Nova 
Scotia, more than that moderate share of the social courtesies and hospitali- 
ties allotted to persons in the same sphere of life as himself. 

Casting aside, then, these ridiculous falsehoods, which could rom A be con- 
ceived by low and vulgar natures, I shall now answer as coucisely as pos- 
sible the charges brought against Scrutator. 

First, Scrutator omitted the fact that the Queen ordered Lord Falkland to 
admit Mr. Howe into the Executive Council. , 

It is unpleasant to disturb any self-adulating gentleman’s reverie of com- 

lacency, yet I fear, however large the space Mr. Howe dreams he occupies 
in the world, Queen Victoria has not yet heard even of the existence of such 
a valuable subject. Though Scrutator said nothing about the Queen, yet 
he stated in his first letter that “ Lord John “Russell directed Lord Falkland 
to form his Government on a more comprehensive plan than his predeces- 
sor, and embrace in it the chief talent in the Province.” Mr. Howe's vanity 
might have been satisfied with a place in sucha category. ; 

Admitting that Lord John Russell did specifically mention his name, it 
now appears tolerably plain that the good policy of this instruction to the 
Lieut. Governor has not been clearly proved by the result. Indeed, Lord 
Johu has not been very happy in his recommendations. He recommended 
Mr. O'Connell for the irish law-patronage, after long patting his back as high 
as he could reach. His return was a savage growl over the shoulder— 
“ Base, brutal, and bloody little Whig!” He recommended that Mr. Wm. 
Mackenzie of Toronto should be conciliated and taken into Sir John Col- 
borne’s confidence. Mr. Mackenzie proved his gratitude by unfurling the 


rebel at Gallows Hill—appropriate spot! and taking possession of 
Navy Island. He recommended that Mr. John Frost should be made a 


Magistrate, and Mr. Joseph Howe a Councillor; but neither appointment 
has turned out as well as might be wished. 

Secondly, Scrutator accused Mr. Howe of ambition. 

Well, if he did,there was nothing very shocking in ascribing to him, even 
wrongfully, this 





glorious fault of angels and of men.” 


But no wrong was done in the case. The charge is as true and self-evident 
as the sun atnoonday. Mr. Howe not ambitious! Why, perme Beige 
intense, continuous, and insatiable—ambition, spurning all obstacles, break- 
ing through alltestraints, and sacrificing all obligations, has been the main- 
spring of his conduct through life. Lured by this ignis fatuus he abandon- 
ed his proper calling, cast aside his forms and his types, dotfed his inky 
apron, and set up for a gentleman and a statesman. He is now floundering 
in the swamps where it has led him; after sinking his means, his usefulness, 
his talents and his reputation. 

Thirdly, Scrutator traced Mr. Howe's quarrel with the Baptists to the 
wanton publication of their alleged debt to him in a “ Constitutionalist’s” 
letters. Now, there is no allusion to the debt in any of his letters. 

This is true ; and after a brief explanation Mr. Howe may have the bene- 
fit of the casual mistake. When writing, some eighteen months after the 
publication of these letters, without a file of the ‘“ Nova Scotian” before me, 
1 mixed up the editorial notice respecting the Baptist debt, which appeared 
at the same time in that paper, with the letters ofa Constitutionalist. This 
disclosure of the debt, to which J had truly ascribed the first irritation of the 
Baptist body, was made by Mr. Howe’s authority, contemporaneously with 
the printing of those scurrilous letters, in which he had threatened to “ rum- 

le the petticoats” of the ladies of Halifax. Scrutator’s error, then, is equiva- 
nt to quoting one column of a newspaper instead of another. No great 
mistake. 

Fourthly, Scrutator is accused of publishing state secrets in the “ Albion.” 

Your Correspondent thus wrote on the 24th June. “The Lieut. Gover- 
nor has already twice held out the Olive Branch to the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. From weighty considerations, no doubt, and such as were deemed 
of paramount importance to their own character and honour, they declined 
accepting the honour. It would be too much, perhaps, tu expect a third 
proposal, which is popularly considered the lucky number. 

“ There is, I am inclined to believe, one great obstacle in the way. Since 
the secession of the three Councillors two of them have spoken and acted 
with dignified moderation, becoming their own character and position, Not 
so the third. He has chosen, by means of the journals he directs, to attack 
Lord F. in a way so personally offensive, that it would appear he consider- 
ed re-appointment to oflice impossible, and acted recklessly in consequence. 
Now, his Jordship, sprung from an ancient and distinguished family,—sever- 
al of whom have lost their lives in the service of their country—is sensitive 
on points connected with his personal honour, aud may demur at any res- 
toration of familiar intercourse with this gentleman.” 

I. wrote the above lines from no communication with the Head,or any 
member of the Government, but from the conviction of my own judgment; 
nor was any great sagacity required for such a guess. When Mr. Howe, 
as soon as his former post of Collector of Excise had been filled up, chose to 
direct the battery of his scurrilous press against the Lieut. Governor, per- 
soually, then needed no ghost to predict the consequences. The folly of 
such conduct was as plain to the Liberals as the Conservatives; and whilst 
one party lamented the extravagant imprudence of their champion, the 
other rejoiced at it; for both knew well ow it mustend. For the quon- 
dan editor, when re-seated in his composing chair, could not restrain his old 
penchant for abusive writing ; unconscious all the while, that, by the wand 
of some fairy minister of retributive justice, one of his “ pleasant vices” 
had been changed into a whip, with which he was now diligently flogging 
himsel!. 

Fifthly.—Serutator attributed mean and mercenary motives to Mr. Howe, 
in writing the letters ofa “ Constitutionalist.”’ 

It has never been denied, that when Mr. Howe ostensibly withdrew from 
the management of the “ Nova Scotian,’ its circulation fell off considerably ; 
for neither the quiet editorials of the first gentleman who had charge 
of it, nor the rabid vulgarities of the second low Editor, atoned for the ab- 
sence of his spicy pen. Norcould it be denied that Mr. Howe retained a 

cuniary interest in the *‘ Nova Scotian,” mainly dependant on its prosper- 

ity. When the letters of a “ Constitutionalist” appeared, and every body 
capable of judging knew they had been written by Mr. Howe, the object 
of the writer appeared plain enough, and Scrutator only expressed the gen- 
eral opinion wee he stated that his object was two-fold, namely, to retal- 
iate the attacks of his Tory enemies, and restore the circulation of the “ No- 
va Scotian.” Scrutator had complimented Mr. Howe on the ability with 
which he had managed the paper, in his letter of December 43, and stated 
that the Tory Press, and the Provincial Press generally, “had indulged in 
outrageous personalities;’’ but that retaliation on the part of Mr. Howe 
was “ asorry plea ;” for as “he had conquered he would afford to be mag- 
nanimous.” In all this there was no imputation of “ mean and mercenary 
motives.”’ All that Scrutator wished to express, was—Mr. Howe, having 
first abused the Tories, and then abused by them, retaliated in these letters, 
and improved his preperty at the same time, in his peculiar line of busi- 
ness. 

But these libellous letters, it is now averred. had a higher object. They were 
written to support the Government; and Mr. Howe asserted in the speech— 
as was mentioned before, that the Lieut. Governor iu council had thanked 
the any <4 author, whoever he was, for this support. It may here be ob- 
served, that the argumentative part of the letters was certainly extremely 
well written, and might have deserved thanks; but what assistance to the 
Government could have been derived from the insults heaped in those let- 
ters on several of the most valuable members of society here, and even on 
the graves of the dead, is not so easily conceived. i 
careless word is much more likely. 

I believe that Mr. Howe had a deep object in giving Scrutator so prom- 
inenta place in his first speech. The offences of that humble personage liad 
been very venial, and deserved no such distinction; Sut his name was in- 
troduced only as a blind to conceal a stab at the Lieut. Governor respecting 
the “ Constitutionalist” letters. r 


Misrepreseutation of a 





Lord F , for permission to reveal what had passed in the Executive Coun- 
cil, so far as — be necessary to defend his own conduct. A letter from 


the Provincial Secretary, in reply, gave him the liberty he sought, so far 
as related to the resignation 9) pie But this unscrupulous man con- 
strued such epecific and defined permission into a general licence to divulge 


all he knew, on all subjects, when it suited him, without any retrospective, 
or other, limit. Hence his revealment about the letters, which he thought 
would sour the minds of Conservatives in the Assembly against the Head of 
the Government. But his malignity has been again at fault; and though 
a sensation of surprise and concern was produced in the House by this 
breach of confidence, the impression was transient; and the indignation of 
the Conservative members was concentratedon the perfidous Councillor; who, 
the y said, had first poisoned the Governor’s ear against some of the best men 
in the Province, and afterwards betrayed him! I may add, that here again 
the Nova Scotian demagogue has been doing alittle political suicide ; for 
the unauthorized divulger of the secrets of one Council is not likely to be en- 
trusted with those of any other. 

I turn with pleasure to a more agreeable subject. Since the close of 
the long debate the Assembly has been attending to the real concerns 
of the Province, and it is gratifying to find that the prospect now is 
much brighter than it was a year ago. The Revenue has greatly improy- 
ed.* Last year only £10,000 could be afforded for the repair or construction 
of roads and bridges. Now £25,000 is appropriated to this great object; 
besides a debt of £15,000 paid off. The trade of this city and the whole 
Province is rising from a long depression, and Halifax has enlarged much 
during the last twelve months, and bids fair to extend a great deal farther 
in the course of the approaching summer. 

I presume that the present session of the Provincial Parliament will not 
close till about the end of the month, as there is much work to do yet.— 
Since the late trial of strength one opposition member has been unseated by 
an Election Committee, and the seat of another is in jeopardy. The Gov- 
ernment thus have a majority of five, which will probably continue to the 
close of the session. 

We are threatened with a new agitation, on a large scale, early in the snm- 
mer, and as the chief performer is not rich, a Howe Rent is talked of, to 
enable him to perambulate the Province from centre to circumference, lib- 
erate the slaves of the members supporting Government, and then proceed 
to Downing Street to denounce the Lieut. Governor. But this kind of tax 
does not appear to be very productive in these Colonies; and I recollect 
that a high sounding resolution to this effect at a large county meeting iu 
Canada in May, 1337, “to rally round one man,” and commence a “ Papi- 
nean tribute,” came to nothing—not one shilling having been collected.— 
And this failure was the more remarkable, in as much as collectors and a 
treasurer had been appointed, and to give the scheme more ec/dt, the style of 
Nupoleon’s Decrees plagiarized—“ the committee of the Anti importation 
(from England) Association, will be charged with raising the same.” 

The Opposition Press, of course, is most abusive of the majority of the 
Assembly, and striving to hold up Mr. Howe as a martyr to liberal princi- 
ples; but the Province is getting heartily tired of his name, and all the gen- 
tlemen of the party are becoming not a little disgusted with his egotism, his 
indecencies, and his continual solecisms against good taste, good sense, and 
good breeding ; however they may find it necessary, for the preservation 
of their own consistency, still to support him. Like members of the same 
family, with regard to a disorderly and disreputable brother, they may show 


him some respect before the world, however bitterly they snub him in 
secret, 


Your correspondent will take no further notice whatever, of this man’s 
abuse. “ Laudari laudato viro”—praise from revered lips—is a valuable 
object of honourable aspiration ; but the commendation or the slander of a 
tongue whose “ vocation is railing,” are alike worthless and despicable. 
Its praise now would be pollution. 

SCRUTATOR. 
—— 


POLITICS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To tHe Epitor or THe Atsioy :—Having been a constant reader of 
your excellent paper, and an admirer of the sound views taken in it upon 
all British Colonial questions, 1 regret that you have been led by partial in- 
formation, to express a most unfavourable opinion upon the late proceedings 
of the House of Assembly of New Brunswick, in your paper of the 8th inst., 
which also contains an extract of a private letter from that Province, pur- 
porting to give an impartial relation of the events connected with such pro- 
ceedings. 

In justice to that body and the Loyal people of this Province, I deem it 
but right to lay before you a plain unprejudiced statement of the causes 
which have given rise to the present position of affairs ; in the hope that 
you will exercise your accustomed liberality in giving it an insertion in your 
truly conservative paper. 

In the year 1840 Sir William Colebrooke sncceeded Sir John Harvey, in 
the Government of a Province celebrated alike for its attachment to British 
connexion, and the absence of political strifes and party spirit; a country, to 
use your own expressive language, ‘the abode of peace, contentment and 
happiness.” 

Scarcely had this gentleman been invested with the powers of his high 
office, ere he evinced a restless desire to tamper with the existing institu- 
tions ofthe colony ; he commenced a systematic agitation of the principles 
of Responsible Government, principles that have already inflicted so many 
evils, but which are trifling indeed to those that must inevitably follow in 
their train. Instead of consulting those men in the Province, to whom you 
refer in your editorial “ of known loyalty,’ the Governor surrounded him- 
self by persons notoriously known to be ultra-radical in their sentiments. 
This extraordinary line of policy adopted by the Representative of Her 
Gracious Majesty, justly caused great dissatisfaction and alarm to the loyal 
and conservative inhabitants of the province His Excellency, after taking 
a year to concoct and prepare his measures, laid them before the two branch- 
es of the Legislature, in the session of 1842, by which he sought to entail 
upon the colony, municipal cor porations, boards of works, the initiation of 
money grants, and local Government by Heads of Departments; he even 
went so far as to call upon the Provincial Secretary and Treasurer to obtain 
seats in the House of Assembly. These measures were strenuousiy and 
successfully resisted in both branches of the Legislature, by the conserva- 
tives and opposers of these extreme Responsible. Government views, thus 
emanating from Sir William Colebrooke. Had his Excellency simply laid 
his notable scheme before the Legislature for its consideration, without at- 
tempting to force them upon the Country, by all the well known influ- 
ences within the power of an unhesitating Executive to exert, it might have 
left a doubt upon the minds of the conservatives, how far Sir William was 
really imbued with those mischievous principles ; but having so unequivocally 
thrown off the mask, by the mode he adopted to disseminate his opinions, 
it cannot be a matter of surprise to you with your knowledge of the loyal 
feelings which animate the bosoms of the people of this Province, that 
they should ever after view with distrust and apprehension, the measures 
of such an administrator of the Government, influenced by such princi- 


ples. 


It is sufficiently alarming when demagogues seek to change the ex- 
isting institutions of a country, that are well adapted to its circumstan- 
ces; but it becomes doubly so, when that power, whose sacred duty it 
is to guard and protect them, descends into the arena and initiates such per- 
nicious agitation; then it is, indeed, that the patriot trembles for the res ult. 
I here most solemnly and emphatically assert, that whatever of party spirit 
that now exists in this hitherto happy colony, is primarily to be attributed 
to the uncalled for, and unjustifiable attempts of Sir Willian Colebrooke to 
force upon the people of this Province the extreme principles of Responsible 
Government, in direct opposition to their wishes. Affairs remained in this 
position until the next session of the legislature, 1843; in the mean time an 
election had taken place and an overwhelming majority of members of the 
Assembly, were returned still opposed to his Excellency’s policy ; and such 
was the strong expression of disapprobation manifested by the country at 
large and the legislature, that his Excellency was knewn to have expressed 
an opinion that he would have to retire from the Government. But such 
was the moderation of the Conservative majority, that they forbore to carry 








* One main cause being the more careful collection of the excise by the 
present incumbent, who vigilantly performs the duties of his office, instead 


In December 1843 Mr Howe, after his resignation, applied by letter t | of running over the Province, hunting political game, like his predecessor. 
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matters to the extremity, and Sir William so far changed his policy, as to 
take into his Council men of moderate opinions, who acknowle dgedly pos. 
sessed the unbounded confidence of the whole Province ; and the Assembly 
proceeded to forward the business of the session to a close. 

When the legislature assembled in January last, to its surprise and re- 
gretit was announced that Sir William Colebrooke, by his impolitic 
conduct, had driven from his Council those members who alone possessed the 
confidence of the country, thereby placing himself in the same position he 
had occupied previous to the session of 1343. The same distrust and appre- 
hension arose in the minds of the Conservatives as to his future course of 
policy, and experience convinced them it was necessary to adopt such mea- 
sures as would protect the institutions of the colony from similar attacks to 
those which had characterised his administration before he was advised by 
the councillors he had compelled to retire, and which was the only guarantee 
of their safety from innovation. It is under these novel circumstances that 
the Governor now calls upon the Conservatives to support him through the 
difficulties he has brought upon himself, by a most unwise and exercise of 
the prerogative, to benefit his own family. 

This brings me to the period referred to by your correspondent, whose 
relation of the circumstances which followed, you affirm to be “ impartial.” 
How far it is entitled to so favourable a construction, may be judged of, 
from the following statement which may be relied upon. 

In December last the otlice of Provincial Secretary became vacant by the 
death of a most valuable public servant ; and whose loss is deeply regretted 
and certainly not supplied by his successor! The Lieut.-Governor im- 
mediately appointed his son-in-law, Mr. Reade, to the office. This gentle- 
man, it is affirmed, has, “during the period of four years, performed a great 
portion of the duty of Provincial Secretary.”’ This isa most unjust and un; 
founded reproach upon the memory of one of the most eflicient and able 
public officers the Province ever had; not only is this credit attempted to 
be heaped upon Mr. Reade, at the expense of the lamented dead, most un 


warranted, but it is notorious, that since Mr. Reade’s appointment, Mr. Wm. 
Ouell, the son of the late Secretary, has been instructing him in the duties 
of the office. As for Mr. Reade’s “high attainments, and long experience 
in public business,” which, according to your correspondent, “ so eminently 
qualifies him for the post of Provincial Secretary,” 
gnorant of, if he does possess them ; it is true he came to the Colony with 


the Province is quite 


his father-in-law, and has acted as his private Secretary since, but he has 
studiously avoided identifying himself with its inhabitants or their interests. 
The only claim which has been attempted to be urged on Ine behalf, con- 
nected with the Province, consists in the services said to have been perform- 
ed by him in Washington, in assisting to settle the North Eastern Boundary ! 
Now the fact is, as I firmly believe, he was merely employed as a messen- 
ger, to carry certain important documents to Washington, for Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s information. But if, on the contrary, he was empowered to take an 
active part in the negociation, such an unwise selection by the Executive, 
in preference to commanding the services of the Hon. Chief Justice Chip- 
man, Whose talents and intimate knowledge of the subject are so well 
known, can be looked upon in no other light than a reckless disregard of 
the interests of the country ; and may well account for the disastrous results 
of the treaty which denuded this Province of a large portion of its finest ter- 
ritory. 

It is said that His Excellency was compelled by circumstances to fill up 
the vacancy before he had an opportunity of consulting his council. For this 
there is no foundation, as it was clearly within the power of Sir Wm., to 
have appointed Mr. Reade, or any other person, pro tem., until he could 
have summoned and consulted his council . 

The comparison drawn by your correspondent between Lord Metcalfe 
and Sir William Colebrooke is rather an unfortunate one for the reputation of 
the latter. The former de- 
voting the energies of his powerful mind in defeating encroachments upon 


Never before was greater contrast exhibited. 


the prerogative of the Crown, made by men combined together under the 
banner of responsible governmeut,—by his firmness and consummate pru 
dence checking all those excesses that chiefly beset popular governments,— 
commanding the sympathies and warm concurrence of every truly British 
heart. The latter, forgetful of that noble disinterestedness, high feeling, &c. 
* - * « * * 
and placing himself in direct opposition to the great conservative party ina 
‘colony settled by the be st blood of that noble band of men, the American 
Loyalists.’ 
The one administering the Government in accordance with the well-un- 


’ 


derstood wishes, feelings, and interests, of the people, and in making ap- 
pointments to office according to merit and just claims; the other, in direct 
opposition to those wishes, feelings, and interests, and in total disregard of 
every expression of opinion, appointing to one of the most important offices 
in the colony his own son-in-law ! 

I will not fatigue you with further details. Suffice it to state that the Go- 
vernor is endeavouring to maintain his equivocal position under the shield 
of prerogative ; and the House of Assembly, backed by the almost unanimous 
voice of the country have calmly and advisedly determined to act upon the 
constitutional maxim, “That upon whatever subject it is the Governor's 
prerogative to act, it is their privilege, and even their duty, to advise.” 
Deeply impressed with the correctness of this principle, and of the purity 
of their motives, they have confidently laid their advice at the foot of the 
throne; and, I may add, that they do this with the more confidence, because, 
to use your own words, “ The first settlers of New Brunswick left home, 
country, and affluence. and plunged into the wilds ofan unknown region 
for opinion sake; and after many days of toil and suffering, have transform- 
ed this wilderness into a beautiful and smiling country.” That they have 
approached their beloved Queen humbly praying that Her Majesty would 
be pleased to delegate her authority into such hands as will secure to her 
loyal and devoted subjects some little regard to their wishes, feelings, and 
interests, and which will “cause them to remember that their fathers put 
the colony into their custody to be preserved to the British Crown for ever!” 

THE DESCENDANT OF A LOYALIST. 
ee 


Imperial Parliantcent. 
STATE OF THE NAVY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 13, 1844. 

Sir Cuartes Napier moved for a select committee to inquire into the 
manner in which the money voted since 1845, for the construction of ships 
of war, had been expended, and if the ships constructed were an improve- 
ment on the old system? The Hon. and Gallant Commodore entered 
into a critical review of all the vessels of war built or in use from the year 
1800. He blamed the Admiralty Board for the appointment of Sir W. Sy- 
monds to the Surveyorship of the Navy, and condemned the large ships con- 
structed by that gentleman. He animadverted severely on the state of our 
steam vessels, and declared that we had not a single war-steamer worth a 
farthing. With regard to H. M.S. Queen, he begged to read the Report as 
to her sailing powers; and here lethim say that he could hardly believe, 
when he read it, that such a document could have emanated from the Board 
of Admiralty. The document was headed, ‘ Character of the ship Queen, 
after nine months’ trial.’ The greater part of the time she had been lying 
in Malta harbour. (A laugh.) Here the honourable member read a series of 
questions and answers from the Report, which caused loud laughter throngh- 
out. Some of them were, ‘Does she roll easy ?’— Remarkably easy.” 
No doubt, lying in Malta harbour. (A laugh.) ‘ How does she stand under 
sail?’ ‘ Remarkably safe.’ In smooth water. (Laughter.) ‘ How does she 
carry her lee ports?’ ‘ Rather low.’ ‘ How does she carry her heli?’ Ra- 
ther sly.’ (Laughter.) ‘ How does she wear and stay ?” (Great laughter.) 
Is she weatherly or the contrary, as compared with other ships ?’ (Contin- 
ued laughter.) Answer, ‘Weatherly.’ ‘ Does she lie to easy?" Answer, 
‘No trial.’ ‘Is she weak built or strong?’ Answer, ‘ Very strong.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) The vessel all this time in Malta harbour. (Hear.) ‘Then followed a 
series of qnestions on nantical points of every position almost in which she 
could be placed on a long voyage or in bad weather, to ey ery one of which 
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‘N tried,’ which caused a continuation of the laugh- 
= "The omy ad Galion Member then said he would come to another 
Report of the Board of Admiralty on another trial of the Queen, after 22 


ouths. then read the questions, the answers to which ap to be 
at the - of which were,‘ Never tried in that way ;’ which 


the Hon. and Gallant Member said put him in mind of the grave-digger in 
‘Hamlet,’ whev he had taken all the “coats and waistcoats off. (Laug ter.) 
Now, in order that it should not be said that he wanted to make ‘ fish of one 
and flesh of another ’—(Laughter) he had read the Report of an Officer of 
the Navy, one of the most clever and talented in the Service. The Queen 
returned to port, and was finally paid off at Sheerness, and was now 
in the dockyard at Chatham to have her keel increased, her sternpost 
changed, her magazine altered, and other repairs. ‘This was of course all 
done with the approval of the Surveyor of the Navy himself. Now, if this 
doctoring did not succeed in the case of the Queen, what was to be done? 
Were they to return to the system upon which they acted 55 years ago? 
Were they to go on building three-deckers and making them 74s, building 
74s and making them frigates, building frigates and making them corvettes 
(Hear, hear.) f the Queen did not answer it would puzzle the Admiralty 
to tell what to do with her. The only thing they could do was to follow 
the example of their predecessors in the case of the Boscawen. That ship 
was first of all laid down, in 1814, as a 74-gun ship; in 1819 sie was made 
an 30-gun ship; and, in 1834, after eight years’ sailing, she was changed 
into a 70-gun ship, upon the Surveyor’s present plan. He came next to 
the Albion. Sir R. Seppings, before he lett the Navy, laid down three 92- 
gun ships—the Rodney, the Nile and the London. The Rodney was des- 
patched to a distant station. She carried 32-pounders on her lower, main, 
and quarter decks; she measured 2626 tons, and her hull cost 57,5500. 
That vessel, as he before observed, was commanded by Admiral Parker, 
than whom there was no better seaman. She was next commanded by 
Captain Mansell, who was an equally good officer, and after a careful exam- 
ination she was approved by both. “Take her as a sea-boat, or as a man-of- 
war, there was no better vessel, though of course she could not sail so fast 
as vessels of a simaller size. Though she carried five months’ provisions, 
and stores for a year, and was considerably loaded, she carried her lower 
deck seven feet eleven inches out of the water. She was as lively as any 
ship could be. When the late Lords of the Admiralty came into office it was 
very natural that they should try to build ships on the new principle, which 
would be as good as those built on the old one, and accordingly the Albion 
was built, and commanded by Captain Lockyard, an excellent seaman. He 
believed that the Right pts Mt and Gallant Officer opposite approved 
of the Albion, and wrote a pamphlet in praise of the principle on which she 
was built. Well, when she was sent with the Ca/edonia on an experimen- 
tal trip, he was informed that the Albion rolled in a dreadful manner, and 
that it was perfectly impossible to keep her lower port-holes open. There 
was an anecdote related of her which spoke volumes When the Captain 
came alongside the Caledonia and saw how quiet she was, compared to 
his own ship, he called out to the Captain of the Caledonia, and said, (he 
would use his own words), ‘Damn my eyes, Jack, is your ship aground ?’ 
{ Much laughter.] The Al/ion was a stiff ship, there was no doubt of it. If 
there was no other reason, the great breadth of her beam would be sufficient 
to insure that quality. Her sails also were better set than those of the S¢. 
Vincent. If he understood the Gallant Officer aright, there was a serious 
disadvantage to which she was subject—an inability to keep her lower ports 
open when the weather was rough. ‘ 

Mr. HUME seconded the motion. He said that everything he had heard 
convinced him that we were far behind other countries in Naval tactics. 
Inguiry into the cause of this ought to be made, and if the Government 
thought a Commission preferable toa Committee of that House he would 
not object to it. Seeing no one disposed to second the motion, he, enter- 
taining a strong feeling on the subject, had felt bound to do so. , 

Sin G. COCKBURN declined to enter into so remote an examination of 
the state of our vessels of war as Sir Charles Napier had done. He would 
only give bis opinion upon the ships constructed since the present Govern- 
ment came into office. Sir W. Symonds was not an Officer of their appoint- 
ing. They had been told that his vessels surpassed all others, and er had 
determined not at once and altogether to abandon his system of building. 
The Alvion had been at that time on the stocks, and they had hurried her 
on for trial, and after that they had stopped the adoption of the system alto- 
gether. The Board of Admiralty had then appuinted a committee of ship- 
wrights that they might point out the best way to construct men-of-war, and 
their particular attention had been directed to the make of the bows and 
sterns. They had sent in a —e That report had been laid before the 
Surveyor, and he—though partly differing from it—had given directions for 
carrying out its recommendations. With regard to steam ships, he said they 
were bow contracting for some iron ones, and it had been insisted on as a 
sine gua non that they should have the power of firing two guns right for- 
wal and two guns right aft. They had also contracted for some steamers 
to guard their own coasts. He knew how many steamers France had, and 
he also kuew how many steamers we had; and though he hoped that he 
would not be asked to state the numbers, he could assure the House that 
Eugland had a much larger steam force than France had, despite of all her 

vauntin gs. 

{In justice to the Surveyor of the Navy, than whom, as we have before 
observed, there is not a better Sailor in the Navy, we make room for Six 
George Cockburn’s explanations us to that Officer’s merits and claims. 

‘The greater part of the motion related to the conduct of the Admiralty 
Board in reference to Sir W. Symonds. The House would remember the 
feeling which existed with regard to that Officer when they had gone into 
office. Now they were charged with having adopted his plan of ship build- 
ing without sufficient proof of its vate ge | ; but he asked if they, imme 
diately upon entering office, had changed the plan which had previously 
been adopted—whether the change would not have been attributed to po- 
litical oat party feeling ? (Hear.) A great part, a very large majority of the 
Navy, thought that Sir W. Symonds had very much improved the ships in 
the Navy —(Clieers)—and they had determined to give Sir W. Symonds a 
fair trial. When they had entered Office, the Queen was lying at Spithead. 
They had sent her out for trial, and she went into the Mediterranean. Every 
report that came home had been highly favourable. She was reported to 
be the ‘finest first-rate and three-decker in the Service.’ She was tried 
against other vessels—against the Howe, not a vessel of the same class, but 
one of the best of their first-rates—against the Rodney, the Vanguard and 
others ; and it had been reported that she had the advantage of all except- 
ing the Vanguard. 

Well, but the Vanguard was also oue of W. Symonds’ vessels—(hear, 
hear)—and so had they not been justified in notat once altering his plan of 
building? And the House ought to remember that Sir W. Symonds was 
not an officer of their appointing. He had not been appointed by them; but 
when they had been told that his vessels surpassed all others, they had de- 
termined not at once and altogether to dhuslon his system. (Hear, hear. 
At the same time they had given orders not to continue it. The Albion h 
been at that time on the stocks, and they had hurried her on for trial, and 
alter they had stopped the adoption of the system altogether. The Board of 
Admiralty had then appointed a committee of shipwrights that they might 
point out the best way to constract men-of-war, and their particular atten- 
tion had been directed to the make of the bows and sterns to which the Gal- 
lant Officer had referred. They had sentin a report. That report had 
been laid before the Surveyor, and he—though partially differing from it— 
had given directions for carrying out its recommendations. The Hon. 
Member for Montrose had alluded to the School of Naval Architecture.— 
They had not altogether overlooked that establishment. On the contrary, 
they had selected three of its most able men to point out what they consid- 
ered the prevailing errors in shipbuilding, and also themselves to build ships 
of three classes as models, in order that the board might ascertain whether 
their plan would answer better than that of either Sir W. Symonds or the 
shipwrights. But here he felt bound to say that, generally, scientific people 
did not succeed the best in practice. The best men for the purpose were 
generally found to be practical men; and lately a — man (Mr. White) 
had done one of the most extraordinary things he had ever heard of. One 
of the worst of the 42-gun frigates had been picked out. She had had her 
bow cutoff. He liad put a new one on, and the report upon her trial was 
that she had done wonders. He thought that he had stated enough to show 
that the Board of Admiralty had not been indifferent to the very important 
question of the construetion of ships. ‘They had done every thing in their 
power to discover what was the best system of building, but at the same time 
they felt that they ought not to do any thing to hurt the feelings of a man like 
Sir W. Symonds, who, on the admission of every one, had rendered such 
service tothe Navy and to the country. (Hear.) They had made up their 
minds not to trust any single person with the building of the Navy, but they 
had not been in too great a haste io overturn what they had found establish- 
ed. If those large ships of which the Gallant Officer lad spoken—the 

Queen, the Albion, and others—turned out inferior, they had determined 
that those now on the stocks should be altered in conformity with another 
model. As to the remarks of the Hon. Member from Montrose, he could 
assure the House that the shipwrights’ apprentices had not been neglected. 
To many of them the thee of Admiralty had given appointments. One 
was now builder at Portsmouth—another was builder at Chatham. The 

Gallant Officer had asked for a committee of that House to investigate the | 
subject of ship-building. He must say that, to his mind, a committee of | 





they did not properly 
their 


She Albion. 


rform their duties, all they had to do was to give up 
places to the G t Officer, or to those, who in the opinion of the 
House, would perform them better.” (Cheers. ) 

Captain ROUS said, ‘ L am sure that Her Majesty’s Navy and the coun- 
try will feel themselves indebted to the Hon. and Gallant Officer for bring- 
ing forward the present motion. BeforeI enter into the merits of the ques- 
tion, I beg to remark, in answer to the ar t of the Hon. Member for 
Montrose, that the Right Hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home De 
ment adopted a very wise measure in abolishing the Navy Board and the 
Naval College of Architecture. The Hon. Member has gone back to the 
days of Lord St. Vincent. His biographer asserts that he, by one Order, 
saved the country one million per annum, by abolishing the perquisites of 
chips to the dockyard shipwrights ; for it was the custom in those days for 
the workmen to employ half their time in cutting up spars and good tim- 
ber into chips, and concealing in those bundles copper-bolts and valuable 
articles; substituting wooden tree-nails for the bolts driven into the ships’ 
timbers, by which several ships foundered at sea. Sir, I am not going to 
trouble the House with details, nor shall I attempt to give an account of the 
many bad ships which had been built in my memory: but I cannot resist 
mentioning one ship—the Gladiator—built under the direction of the Navy 
Board ; she could neither wear nor stay, but was kept in commission in 
Portsmouth harbour many years, as a memento of the wisdom of the Navy 
Board. Sir, about the year 1822 there wasa great mania for building ships 
of the Line with round sterns, and about half a million was expended in al- 
tering the sterns of two and three-deckers, which are new ccnsidered obso- 
lete. At that time I recollect telling my lamented brother-in law, Sir 
Heury Hotham, that when they were strengthening the sterns of ships, 
never intended to run away, that there was not a brig or corvette in the Navy 
which could give a stern chase gun, as the stern raked so much, you could 
not get the muzzle of the gun clear of the cell of the port. I merely men- 
tion these facts to prove that, from the earliest times, enormous sums of 
money have been expended in Her Majesty’s dockyards in building bad and 
useless ships ; and the same system has prevailed since 1815, building ships 
which never have, aud are notintended to go tosea ; and I have no doubt that 
the sum total of money wasted in the dockyard amounts to one-tenth, or 
even one-eighth of the National Debt. Sir, I shall not occupy the attention 
of the House in enumerating dockyard abuses, but I mustremind the House, 
that I stated last year the Admiralty ordered the Waterwitch, a brig built by 
Mr. White, of Cowes, and purchased into the Navy, to be surveyed, and an 
estimate made of her repairs. This estimate was so great, that it naturally 
followed she would be ordered to be broken up; luckily for the Service 
Mr. White heard of the transaction, and ye to repair her at one half of 
the expense ; his offer was accepted, and I heard of no complaints made of 
her state and condition during the late trials. I mention this to prove that 
the admiralty have no means of ascertaining the truth of any dockyard esti- 
mate ; but it is a well-known fact that the dockyard Authorities double the 
estimate of repairs of all ships built by private contract, or if they are not 
constructed in the Royal Dockyard, this is part and parcel of their system. 
The last case is that of the Daring, the finest brig in the world, built on the 
lines of Mr. White in Portsmouth Dockyard. The vessel has been built with 
inferior timber, and some of the planking was so defective, and she leaked 
to that extent that it has been necessary to dock her, and to pump 500 tons 
into her to discover the leak ; the natural consequence of this will be, to en- 
danger the health of the ship’s company for the next year, and so to alter 
the specific gravity of the vessel as to deteriorate her sailing qualities. I 
mention these facts to show the House under what disabilities scientific men 
labour who are allowed to build ships for Her Majesty’s Navy. But, Sir, the 
motion before the House is to inquire whether the ships constructed stnce 
1335, are improvements on the old system. I can answer that question 
without hesitation with respect to the smaller classes. Very great improve- 
ment has taken place in brigs, corvettes, and 26-gunfrigates ; but they ought 
to be very superior, for a 23-gun frigate I commanded measured 438 tous— 
the present 26-gun frigate measures 990, and the other classes in nearly the 
saine proportion. Having commanded three brigs, a corvette, and a 26-gun 
frigate of the old school, I unhesitatingly condemn them all ; but Sir W. Sy- 
monds’ brigs of 1844 are — different and very superior to his brigs of 1834. 
He has at last given them a lengthened bow: look at the Flying Fish and 
the Serpent—nobody would imagine they were built by the same Architect 
Sir W. Symonds’ universal model is exactly similar to that of the Greek 
brigs and schouers built in the Archipelago. If any gentleman could see @ 
Greek brig at Hydra or Spetiza, he would at once say she was built by 
Symonds’. This model was introduced into the Navy in the shape of the 
Pantaloon, under the patronage of that excellent Nobleman the Duke of 
Portland, At that time it was publicly stated that they had discovered the 
only true model, which was adapted for all vessels from a cutter to a three- 
decker—that they might be interlaid like a Chinese puzzle. It was a re- 
markable fact that men calling themselves seamen should be found weak 
enough to believe it; but it isnot extraordinary, for there is scarcely an Ad- 
miral in our Service who has any real knowledge of the construction of ships ; 
it never formed part of their education, and in my younger days no Captain 
would dare to give an honest opinion of the defects of his ship to the Navy 
Board. Now thisis the rock on which the Surveyor has split He never 
until lately could appreciate the merits of a lengthened bow, and he never 
would comprehend that as you increase the top weight, or the tiers of guns, 
so in adequate proportion must you increase the flatness of the ship’s floor, to 
enable her to sit comfortably on the water, and that therefore a 3-decker, 
built on the lines of the Queen, must be a failure 

Sir, I had the honour to command the first 30-gun frigate built by the Sur- 
veyor, and my report, which has been before the public, stated that she had 
many fine points but some defects, which I pointed out; but unfortunately 
the Admiralty, without waiting for atrial, ordered animmense number of 
ships to be built by the Surveyor and thereby had become interested par- 
ties, and liad staked their reputation on the success of Sir W. Symonds 
I therefore experienced great inconvenience, and at a great sacrifice I gave 
up the command of the Pique, which to me had been a great pride and 
honour, because I found the Admiralty embittered against me for speaking 
the truth. But, Sir, the opinion I gave 9 years ago I repeat now, and if tho 
two Admiralty Boards have laid out enormous sums of money on bad ships, 
let them take the responsibility on their own shoulders, it is no fault of 
mine, since 1835. The Surveyor undertook, without any scruple, to build 
stearn men-of-war, and the Admiralty had no scruple in onglaping him ; 
they are all failures ; they are too deep in the water ; the old despised Pene- 
lope, lengthened 64 feet by their own account, is superior to any of them; 
but I find no fault with Sir W. Symonds—it was not to be imagined that he 
could build them; but I do find fault with the Admiralty which employed 
him. Now, Sir, respecting the trials: upwards of 3 years have ela 
since the Admiralty, to the inconvenience of the Public Service, detained 
the Queen 10 days in order that she might be accompauied by the Formid- 
able to the Mediterranean. The Admiralty ordered these ships to be tried 
outhe passage out, andaluminous report to be forwarded tothem. The Ofii- 
cer refused to obey his orders, although they had a fine fair wind, and every 
opportunity of trying, but he was not tried by a Court-Martial. If I had 
been the Captain in command and disobeyed these orders, I should have 
been broken. As far as the trials of the brigs under Capt. Corry were con- 
cerned, nothing could be more satisfactory, as it will always be the case 
when he has the direction. But with respect to the trials under the Gal- 
lant Admiral, M. P. for Launceston, I see in his Report that for the first 
three days, off Lisbon, he had a fine fresh beating breeze, but that he would 
not commence his trials till the wind got light, when there was no use in 
trying, and that during six weeks they could not find a breeze of wind. It 
really was wonderful that the Admiralty took upwards of three years to 
form an opinion of the Queen. Probably, it will occupy their attention 
three years longer ; and before that time they may be turned out, and the 
Surveyor reinstated in all his power. All tlie House wants is to ascertain 
the truth. With regard to the Surveyor of the Navy, I hope he will not be 
allowed to build any more ships; but as he is an intelligent, active man, he 
may be most usefully employed in going the round of the dockyards, inspect- 
ing the works, and thereby saving much useless aud lavish expenditures. 
BY this he would be a very useful servant to the public, as long as he is not 
allowed to build ships of the line. Whether my Honourable and Gallant 
friend’s motion succeeds or not, the result will prove that Naval matters at 
length excite some attention in the House of Commons. 

Sir, [have always spoken my mind without favour or affection ; but I 
must say that I look at the other side of the House tor friends and support- 
ers of the Navy instead of to my own side. They have always shown a 
kinder feeling and a better public spirit. 1] should be sorry if, in the heat 
of argument, I have said any thing to hurt the feelings of the Right Hon. 
and Gallant Admiral : my only object is to promote the public service, and 
I care very little for what the Admiralty likes or dislikes; and Sir, 1 hope, 
in future, that Sir W. Symonds will at last allow that it is impossible to 
build a good three-decker without a flat floor. If any man pretends to 
build a ship carrying heavy top-weights upon what are called straight-lines, 
I trust that gentleman will not be considered fit to serve in H. M.’s Naval 
Department. 

Admiral BOWLES exculpated himself from the charge of being over- 
fond of gentle airs, by stating that when he went to sea to try the Queen, 
he expected to find little eles than gales of wind, but as the fair weather 
came on before he had an opportunity of trying the ship, ke did not feel him- 
self justified in going in quest of a storm, and bringing the men home sick, 


that House was the worst selection that could be made for such a purpose. | aud the vesseldamaged to the amount of 8000/. or 100,000. 


(Hear.) For himself he thought that it was the duty of the Admiralty to 
take up and thoroughly look into the subject, and if the House thought that 


Captam PECHELL reported the motion 


Mr. CORY read the testimony of various professional men and Naval Offi- 
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cers in favour of the Queen, the Vanguard, and other ships built by Sir 
W. Symonds. Since the present administration had been in office they had 
built 68 vessels, only 29 of which were built by the Surveyor of the avy, 
a sufficient proof of the anxiety of the Admiralty to avail themselves of every 
possible improvement. 

Captain HARRIS suggested the appointment of a corfimission of scientific 
_ withaview to the improvement of our steam-marine, as well as ships 
of war. 

Mr. WAKLEY advised Sir C. Napier to withdraw his motion, as there was 
no hope of its being agreed to, though he quite agreed with him as to the ne- 
cessity of inquiry. ‘ 

Sir C. NAPIER replied ; after which the house divided :—For the motion, 
32 3 against it, 93 + Majority against the motion, .16 

DIED.—On Wednesday afternoon, the 26 instant, of a protracted illness, MaRIa JANE 


PritcHarD, wife of John C. Ball, a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, and daughter of the 
late Lieut. Gilbert Clifford of the British Service, India, aged 33 years. > 
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uns ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1845. 
IRELAND. 

We believe there is no part of the speech delivered by Her Majesty, on 
opening the present session of Parliament, which has given more general sat- 
isfaction to loyal subjects than that part which relates to Ireland, which speaks 
of the abatement of that political agitation and excitement there, which 
we have had sooften cause to lament, and the consequent increased applica- 
tion of private capital from England to usetul public enterprises. 

“Tf,” says an ardent correspondent who favours us with his sentiments, “we 
seek for the causes which have produced a result so desirable, we shall find 
them in the liberal and enlightened policy of the present cabinet; and go- 
ing still farther, we shall find them in the more moderate views which pere 
vade the civilized world on the point of religious creeds ; for without the lat- 
ter, whatever might have been the desires of British Statesmen, they would 
not have been able to carry them into effect. _1t is no small merit, however, 
on the part of such men as Wellington and Peel that they have kept pace 
with the spirit of the times and abjured the opinions of their early life. 
‘With such fixed opinions, as you entertain on certain points, I do not 
see,’ said the Duke of Wellington to Lord Eldon, ‘how any ministry 
can get along with you,’ and the point in discussion was Catholic emancipa 
tion. Here we see the just indications of that change of opinion in regard 
tothe Roman Catholic Church which has since been followed up, we think, 
with every prospect of the most beneficial results.” Without adopting all 
these sentiments we may freely admit that much of the policy of the present 
cabinet towards Ireland, merits our warmest approbation. 

It is curious, however, to see the caution with which the Peel and Wel- 
lington administration have proceeded, and how in their course they have 
found it necessary to conciliate what may now be considered popular pre- 

judices. The Emancipation Act was entitled, “an act for the preservation 
of the protestant Church,” and it contained a clause imposing a penalty of 
£100 on any person other than the person authorized by law, who shall 
assume the title of Archbishops, Deans &c. Last year, however, the minister 
who framed this clause, ventured on carrying out the provisions of the Be- 
quests Act, to give the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Lreland, the titles they 
deserve from the See of Rome, and now in the first night of the session, we 
find the minister declaring that he intended to propose large grants of 
money, for the purpose of providing increased means of education for the 

ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church, without accompanying them by 
any restrictions in regard to discipline and doctrines, and so beut is he on 
carrying his point, that it appears this was the one on which he parted with 

the late president of the Board of Trade, Mr. Gladstone, one of his most ef- 
ficient supporters in the House of Commons. 

The conduct of the agitators at this moment is also worthy of observation. 
The Committee of the Repeal Association have unanimously recommended 
that the Irish members should not attend in their places in parliament, and 
none of the repealers save Mr. Shiel have attended. And has it come to 
nothing but this, after all Mr. O’Connell’s fierce denunciations and his loud 
threats of summary vengeance against those concerned in his imprisonment 
and trial? It is absolutely unfathomable. Is it that he and his followers 
stay away to avoid the necessity of assenting to the reasons intended for the 
benefit of Ireland, and thus by their own act refuting the assertion that jus- 
tice isdenied to Ireland by England ? 

Mr. Thomas Baring in hisspeech in parliament on seconding the address in 
reply to the Queen’s speech, made the observations we subjoin. He is a 
brother of Lord Ashburton and a member of the House of Baring Brothers 
& Co. 

There was one great country beyond the Atlantic, with which be hoped 
we should always continue on terms of the greatest friendship. He was 
not afraid to say that his private interests coincided, and he was proud to say 
that the respect and friendship he had for a great many citizens of the Unit- 
ed States confirmed that wish; but he believed that bis private feelings 
were in concurrence and harmony with the interests of both countries, and 
that the advantage of the world would best be maintained by peace be- 
tween this country and the United States. Although occasionally a_ bitter 
ne ay varagraph might appear on both sides, although a hostile 
speech or violent resolution might be passed at some meetings, although a 

espatch might proceed froma Secretary of State apparently breathing no 
friendly feeling towards this country, he yet trusted nothing would occur to 
check or disturb the disposition to peace that existed, founded on the good 
sense of the great mass of the poy e, and the growing feeling that nothing 
could be more desirable than a closer connexion between the two coun- 
tries and a continuance ot friendly relations. (Hear,hear.) There was one 
cause of difficulty in our relations between the United States and France and 
this country ; but it arose from what was essential to the progress of good 
government—he meant the publicity of Parliamentary discussion and the 
public press, which no one would wish to see lessened; but occasionally a 
violent publication or speech might produce renewed irritation. He looked, 
however, to the continuance of peace asa guarantee for its permanent dura- 
tion; for whilst, undoubtedly, a generation had arisen which had not ex- 
perienced the horrors of warfare, or witnessed its disasters, yet at the same 
time classes of men were rising up whose prosperity, whose comforts, whose 
employments, and whose interests were identified with peace, and he re- 
garded these classes in all countries as gaining more and more influence 
every day. Here was an additional link in the chain which should bind the 
whole world in relations of amity. (Hear, hear.) 


THE NEW BRITISH TARIFF. 


We are somewhat surprised at the small importance attached by some of 
our contemporaries to Sir. R. Peel’s late remissions of duties on various 
foreign productions. From running over the list of the four or five hundred 
articles, we find many are of abundant production in the United States; and 
there being a large consumption in Great Britain the demand for them must 
be very considerably increased in a short space of time. Pot ashes, cotton 
staves, lard vil, naval stores, and woods of various kinds, form but a portion 
of the important articles now to be unburthened of their onerous duties. A 
commercial friend has noted the following as being particularly prominent 
in the official list published in our paper of last week, 




















Ashes, Pot & Pearl Nicaragua Wood 
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We cannot imagine how the admission of th nt articles of 
commerce, duty free, into such a market as that of Great Britain, can be 
considered a matter of trifling moment. If we mistake not, the cargo of 
many a goodly ship will ere long be heavily increased by them. Many of 
the great staples of the country are comprised in the list, and we see that 
in 1849 sperm and train oils will also pass without duty. Will this be of no 
value to Nantucket? The duty on these latter articles used to be £26 per 
tun. , 

In 1842 the tariff was very much reduced, particularly on foreign wheat, 
flour, beef, pork, cheese, and other provisions; so much so that these artt- 
cles are now largely imported by England from this country, aud sold in 
every part of the kingdom. The admission of such articles, too, through 
Canada, has produced a most extensive trade there. ; 

Two or three hundred vessels loaded in the St. Lawrence last year with 
pearl ashes, flour, and salted provisions, a large portion of which was the 
produce of the United States brought in by way of the Lakes. We are not 
now in possession of the actual amount of this trade, but hope, ere long, te 
be able to lay it before our readers. Persons in this part of the Union will 
be surprised at what we may really call its immensity, American woollen, 
cotten, and leather manufactures, are admitted into the colonies at the low 
rates of seven and ten per cent., where they come into competition with the 
same articles from the mother country. e 

The liberality of the British Tariff appears in too striking contrast with 
that of the United States. The articles of the kind just named coming ae 
the Union from England, pay fifty, sixty, and even one hundred per cent. - 
In the article of provisions, we find cheese charged with a duty of nine cents 
a pound—potatoes ten cents a bushel, &c. 

The Cabinet of England would gladly carry reduction still further, but 
the opposition of those who may be considered to possess vested rights, 
stands in the way aud makes the progress slow. We, however, congratulate 
the friends of commerce and the friends of both countries ou what has been 
done ; and we can, we think, promise them a further instalment in the course 
of two or three sessions of Parliament, should Sir Robert Peel remain at the 
helm of State. 

Canada.—The University question is settled for the present session. The 
Government party, after hearing counsel against the Bill, at the bar of the 
House, pushed it oa to a second reading, which was carried by a vote of 45 
to 34. It was then understood that the measure would not be pushed for- 
ward to its subseqment stages during the present session—thus giving time 
for further consideration of the important question, and thereby complying 
with the reiterated wishes of the great body of Churchmen throughout the 
Province. 

This question has produced some discord in the conservative party, and 
even in the colonial cabinet itself. Mr. Sherwood, the Solicitor-General of 
Canada West, and Mr. Robinson, the [nspector-General, lost no time in pla- 
cing their resignations in the hands of their colleagues, when they found that 
the University Bill wasto be made a cabinet question. Fortunately these 
resignations were not accepted, and the two gentlemen were permitted to 
retain their respective offices, notwithstanding they both spoke and voted 
against the measure. 

The vote on this question is held to bea great triumph for the Governor's 
party. It divided the forces of the opposition for the first time, and anarchy 
is said to reign in their ranks. The session will be shortly prorogued. 











NEW BRUNSWICK. 


We have received from the Province of New Brunswick a letter detailing 
the reasons which induced the House of Assembly to pursue the course 
they have recently adopted towards the Lieut. Governor. As this commu- 
nication comes from a high and official source, and froma distinguished in- 
dividual fully conversant with the whole matter, we readily give it inser- 
tion, The writer, we trust, will pardon us for having omitted a few of his 
harsher expressions, which, probably, escaped him in the heat of the mo- 
ment—but we have carefully preserved every fact and eyery portion of his 
argument. 

* We will not undertake to discuss the general question of the Lieut. Gover- 
nor’s system of administering the affairs of the Province; it may, for ought 
we know, have been open to all the censure that our correspondent passes 
upon it ;t he appointment, too, of Mr. Reade may have beeninjudicious, con- 
sidering the numerous and ardent candidates for the vacant office—but we 
must, nevertheless, adhere to our already expressed opinion, that the House 
of Assembly has transcended its powers by disputing the right of the Queen’s 
representative to make a Crown appointment. We still adhere to theopin- 
ion that if the appointment were really so unpopular and injudicious as is 
represented, the true and dignified course for the House to pursue was 
to rest content with the adoption of its first Resolution as was suggested by 
us in the remarks we ventured to make on the first of the present month. 
That Resolution pronounced the appointment to be an improper one, but 
it did not dispute the right of the Governor to make it, and, consequently, 
did not gall in question the royal prerogative. But when the House fol- 
lowed up this act with a vote of want of confidence ; and in the Address to 
the Queen applied the reasoning of the “ Responsible Government” system 
to the case, we humbly conceive that it departed from the just limits of the 
power assigned to it by the constitution. 

It is very gratifying to observe the feeling of loyalty and attachment to 
England which animates the writer of this letter; und he, probably, speak, 
the sentiments of most of those who acted with him in the recent transac. 





tions. A true descendaut of an American Loyalist could not write other- 
wise. 
Nova Scotia.~Scxrvutator’s Letter appears to-day, and those who 


have read his former excellent communications in this journal will not com- 
plain of its length. The first part of the letter describes the late proceed- 
ings in the House of Assembly—the “ monster debate” and the ultimate 
triumph of the Governor’s party; all of which is pourtrayed with the wri- 
ter’s usual ability, truth, and candour. 

The latter part of the letter is in great part occupied with a defence of 
himself against the assaults of Mr. Joseph Howe, who, not content with at- 
tacking Scrutator by name in the public journals, and applying offensive 
epithets to him, actually assailed him in the House of Assemby where Scru- 
tator could make no reply. All these enormities are perpetrated by Mr. 
Howe under cover of a vow “ registered in Heaven,” that he will never 
fight another duei! The public will have their opinion on the delicacy and 
gentlemanly propriety of such a procedure. 

We beg to return our thanks to Scrutator for his Letter ; and we con- 
gratulate the loyal people of Nova Scotia on the gratifying result of the 
«« Monster Debate.” 





DEATH OF MRS. M. WILLIS. 

The death of this amiable lady has produced a deep feeling of regret in 
this city, for she had, by her admirable temper and good feeling, secured a 
large circle of devoted friends and acquaintances. Several of the public 
journals have expressed their sympathy and paid the following tributes to 
her memory. 

From the Tribune. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Myry Wixt1s, wife of N. P. Willis, on Tues- 
day night, at the age of 29, has sent a pang to many a heart. Mrs. W. it 
is well known, was an English lady (girl, we should say if the world was 
not so full of fools] until her marriage, aud has rather shunned society since 
she came with her husband to share his fortunes in his native land ; but she 
was deeply beloved by all who knew her. Her disease we understand was 
typhus fever. She leaves a daughter some four or five years of age. 

The Commercial says — 

‘Mr. Willis married in England; and often, when we have met him walk- 
ing in Broadway with his life’s companion, we have thought upon the wo- 
man’s deyotion which sustained and cheered her in her severance from 
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country and kindred—uever without a hopeful wish that a long life of hap- 
_ might be the sure equivalent for all she had givenup. Youth and 
uty we knew to be a portion of the flower she had brought her husband ; 

and we had heard that they were accompanied in rich measure by the graces 
of mind and heart. It is a heavy blow which Mr. Willis is called upon to 
exercise his fortitude.’ 
The Express has the following tribute : 
‘ Mrs. Willis died, after but a few days’ illness, at the Aster House, last 
evening, at half past ten o'clock. She was the daughter of Mr. Stace, the 
Governor of the Royal Arsenal at Wolwich, England, (who died some three 
years since, ) where, during one of his European tours, she formed the oquain- 
tance of her gifted husband, who, after their marriage, returned with her 
to America, where (a large portion of the time in our own city) they have 
ever since resided. 1t was our good fortune to number Mrs. Willis poner 
our acquaintances, and we could bear a cheerful tribute to her many excel- 
lencies of character, her sweetness of temper, her gentleness, intellectual 
superiority, and genuine goodness.’ , 

The remains of Mrs. Willis were yesterday taken to Boston, to be laid be- 
side those of Mr. Willis’ mother in the cemetery at Mount Auburn. 








*,” Mr. Walker, the ingenious inventor of the Harmonic Attachment to 
the Piano Forte, had an opportunity of exhibiting the instrument at Mr. 
Brough’s Concert, and we are happy to learn that it produced the most fa- 
vourable impression on the company present. ‘The performance of Mr 
Walker was greeted with the warmest applause, and his instrument was 
the object of general curiosity. ‘The Harmonic tones produced were most 
perfect. The following certificate from a committee of gentlemen at 
Washington, some of whom are musicians, and attached to the Patent office, 
is important. 

Mr. Walker's Improvement of the Piano.—We had the pleasure, a few 
evenings since, of witnessing au improvem:eut in the Piano Forte, in which 
the peculiar feature of other stringed instruments, constituting one of their 

reatest beauties, (viz. the production of harmonic tones,) has been success- 
fully attained. hyn 
$e We are fully of opinion that it presents one of the most gratifying improve- 
ments in the artof music we have ever known. The introduction of the 
harmonic tones not only increases to a great degree the capacity of the in- 
strument, but is of itself pleasurable in a high degree—-the tones having that 
peculiar effect which gives so much grace to the harp, guitar, &c., and pro- 

ucing a delightful variety which can be employed at the will of the per- 
former by asimple pedal action. ee ; ; 

This beautiful invention must work a revolution in piano fortes and in the 
arrangement of music for that instrument, for it gives to the performer the 
power of displaying taste and skill to a much greater extent than apon the 
mene, yiano forte. ‘ x ; 

For skill, execution, and tasteful conception of music, Mr. Walker cau 
have few superiors: and his services to the musical world will no doubt, be- 
come extensively known and fully appreciated. 

Dated Washington, February 21, 1845. 

W. P. Maneum, T. R. Peate, 

J. T. Morenean, C. B. Penrose, 

Cuarves G. Pace, James P. Espy, 

C. M. Ketier, Henry Stone, 

C. T. FLEISCHMANN, J. J. GReeENHOUGH, 

Cc. B. F. Guittou, M. D. 

** We beg to draw the attention of the travelling public, and our friends 
in Canada especially, to the advertisement of the Howard House in Broad_ 
way, which is now kept by Messrs. Thomas and Roe. Besides the gentle- 
men just named, Mr. John Thomas, formerly of the American Hotel, Al. 
bany, and the United States Hotel, Saratoga, will use his best exertions to 
ensure the comfort and satisfaction of those who may visit the establishment. 





*.* The pressure of other matter obliges us to omit, for this week, the 
usual contribution of Mr. Skinner on Agriculture. 


NEW WORKS. 

Portrait of Lord Metcalfe.—Mr. R. Mackay, of Montreal, has just pub- 
lished a portrait of the present distinguished Governor-General of Canada. 
It issaid to be a very striking likeness. It is engraved by W. Warner, of 
Philadelphia, from a painting by A. Bradish, and is for sale at No. 3 Park Row, 
in this city; price two dollars. A short biography of his lordship accompa- 
nies the print. 

“ Rural Economy,” in all its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Me- 
teorology—or, Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. Boussingault.— 
The fame of this celebrated French chemist ~xtends wherever letters or ci- 
vilization have exerted their influence ; and his “ Rural Economy” will be 
hailed with enthusiasm by all who feel an interest in that most important of 
all arts, Agriculture. In addition to his own observatious, he has given 
those of the most celebrated writers on almost every branch of the subject 
—confining them, as much as possible, to practical conclusions. The first 
part of the work treats of the physical and chemical phenomena of vegeta- 
tion, the composition of vegetables and their princi ples; fermentation and 
soils, The second comprises a summary of organic and inorganic manures, 
rotation of crops, views on the maintenance and economy of live stock ; and 
anticipates most of the inquiries at present likely to be instituted in the va- 
rious departments of rural economy. The translation of the work is by 
George Law, Esq., who has been faithful in his treatment of the text; and 
in some instances, by condensing his views, has favoured the intentions of the 
author. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 





THE DRAMA. 
PARK THEATRE.—THE NEW COMEDY. 

It is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that we record the triumph- 
ant verdict of the public, in favour of Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy of “ Fasnion”’ 
fully sustaining the predictions we ventured to make previous to its repre- 
sentation. It has created a sensation, unexampled in theatricals,—and has 
decisively established the fact, that the time has arrived when a strictly 
American Drama can be called into existence. Mrs. Mowatt herself, has 
but presented us with the “ Waverly” ofher series. 

The satire on modern views and follies, conveyed through the medium of 
jmportations from the London stage, failin their application in this country, 
from their local character. The “ Mirror of Nature” reflects only English 
Manners, and peculiarities—the satire is consequently pointless here,—buy 
change this stage reflector, to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities, let it faithfully exhibit the “manners living as they rise” in 
American society, and the drama then assumes its legitimate mission, and 
we believe it will also regain its original ascendancy. 

It is contrary to the uniform system pursued in the pages of the Albion, 
to enter into the discussions of the peculiarities of American habits and man- 
ners,—we must therefore confine our strictures to the Comedy, as a work 
of art, leaving it to our contemporaries to decide the fidelity of the picture 
jt presents of American follies and eccentricities. 

A very brief sketch of the plot will serve to illustrate the few remarks 
we shall venture to make as to its merits. 

The scene is laid in New York, and the incidents are all confined to the 
family of one of the reputed modern millionaires, the growth of this com- 
mercial emporium. Mr. Tiffany, (Barry) is a New York merchant, doing 
an extensive business, has risen from a pedlar, to his present importance, 
and conducting his affairs, upon the high steam pressure system of the day, 
becomes involved, and resorts to false endorsements, for the support of his 
declining credit. Mrs. Tiffany, (Mrs. Barry) also of obscure origin, uned- 
ucated, vulgar, and in consequence full of pretension, aspires to lead, in so 
called fashionable society by extravagant display, and the aping of foreigu 
manners. In her devotion for every thing not “ Native” she has set her 
heart upon marrying her daughter, Seraphina, (Miss Horn) to a fureign ad- 
venturer, (Grisp) who under the assumed title of Count Jolimaitre, has ob- 
tained an entrée into society. Mr. Tiffany has, however other views for 
his daughter, having designed her for his confidential servant Suobson. 
(Fisher) who is privy to lus employer's forgeries, and demands Seraphina’s 
hand as the price of his secrecy. A French waiting maid Millinette, (Mrs. 
Dyott) proves to be an old flame of Jolimaitre’s and in revenge and jeal 





ousy discovers the imposture—Snobson at the same time denounces Tif- 
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jeu as a forger, and the parvenu’s are.reduced to worse than their original 
obscurity. 

There is an underplot of touching interest, conducted by a rich old far- 
mer from Cataraugus, Adam Trueman (Chippendale), who comes to New- 
York in search of his granddaughter, Gertrude (Miss Clara Ellis), residin 
with the Tiffany’s as a music teacher, or rather a humble dependent. This 
young lady has won the affections of Col. Howard (Dyott), purely from her 
virtue and sincerity of character ; and after suffering afew of the usual trials 
of virtuous young ladies—from time immemorial the fate of heroines in no- 
vels and comedies—she is established as old Trueman’s heiress, and the 
bride of Colonel Howard. Another important character is Prudence (Mrs. 
Knight); a prying old maid, setting her cap at old Trueman, and carrying 
on the plot y meddling in every body’s affairs. This is the richest speci- 
men of comedy in the whole play, and was supported by Mrs. Knight, in e 
style worthy of all commendation. A black servant, Zeke (Mr. Skerrett), 
is also a fine specimen of Mr. Mowatt’s comic powers. Mr. Twinkle (De 
Walden), a poetaster, and Mr. Fogg (Bridges), a specimen of fashionable 
indifference, complete the dramatis persone. 

These are the materials from which Mrs. Mowatt has constructed her 
drama. It will be observed that every character may be taken as a speci- 
men ofa class; aud not the least of the merits of this comedy is, that it is 
only classes that are depicted—individuals have not sat for the portraits ; it 
would be doing Mrs. Mowatt great injustice to suppose that she wouldserve 
up particular persons for public laughter or derision; we believe her inca- 
pable of the act—and we hear that she unequivocally denies the charge.— 
That several persons have been named as models, is tolerably conclusive 
evidence that the application of the satire is a general one. 

To the composition, in a literary point of view, we shall confine our re- 
marks. The amo throughout is natural and colloquial, terse and point- 
ed—hence its great charm. Two acts is actually nothing but conversation 
—the action of the play does not progress—and yet the interest of the au- 
dience is sustained without flagging. There is not, perhaps, much brilliancy 
in the dialogue, but the absence of this is sufficiently compensated by the 
point and solid truths conveyed throughout The language of Trueman, in 
particular, is energetic and pointed in the extreme ; he is the moralist of the 
comedy, but he never proses. 

Mrs Tiffany is a modern Mrs. Malaprop in the French tongue, with a 
dash of Lady Duberly, and the duality is skilfully managed. 

The dramatic incident or action exhibits, perhaps, the unpractised hand ; 
the characters talk too much, for modern comedy, We have felt, at times, 
like the critic on the first representation of the School for Scandal, who ex- 
claimed—“ why do not those people leave off talking, and let the play go 
on!” This defect has been materially obviated since the first night, by ju- 
dicious curtailments in the dialogue—yet still, more action is desirable.— 
Upon the whole, Mrs. Mowatt may lay claim to having produced the best 
American comedy in existence, and one that sufficiently indicates her capa- 
bilities to write one that shall rank among the first of the age. 

The pertormers exerted themselves in a most praiseworthy manner ; it 
was alike creditable to their standing in the profession, and honourable to 
the fair author and the public. Chippendale’s Adam Trueman has stamped 
him as an artist of the highest order; his truthful delineation of the noble 
hearted old Farmer, will never be forgotten. Barry played the unthankful 
part of Tiffany in his very best style.—Dyott was judicious and gentlemanly 
in Col. Howard. We do not exactly coincide with Mr. Crisp’s conception 
of the Count; he does not mark distinctly enough the double character.— 
His delineation of the French exquisite is perfect; but it is somewhat tire- 
some from not being relieved, by occasional glimpses of the vul arity of his 
natural character.—Fisher’s Sndbews is a rich specimen of velgee—the 
character is of itself, a necessary, but offensive excrescence in the plot—but 
Fisher redeems it by his excellent acting.—Skerrett is amusing as the 
“ Nigger,” but it is a burlesque, not a true portrait—De Walden makes 
Twinkle tell amazingly, by his happy adaptation of the favourite mode of 
reading verse, very generally in vogue, with Poets, who prefer to hear the 
melodious jingle of the rhyme. It was a bright thought of De Walden’s; 
it made his part a character. Mr. Bridges as Fogg has not much to do; he 
is certainly a perfect embodiment of frigid indifference.—Mrs. Barry was 
taxed to the extent of her powers, in Mrs. Tiffany; and, it is but justice to 
the lady to say, that she has proved herself equal to the task.—Miss Ellis 
did ample justice to the gentle Gertrude; and Miss Kate Horn looked lovely 
and fascinating as Seraphina. We have before noticed Mrs. Kuight as Pru- 
dence ; itis a gem!—Mrs. Dyott, who has improved amazingly, gave a very 
lively representation of Millinette, aud justly received the warm approbation 
of the audience. ' 

Mr. Simpson has put the comedy upon the stage, as well as the time would 
permit—the Drawing Room scene is unexceptionable, but we must object 
tothe Ball Room, even in its present improved appearance. If American 
comedies are to become the rage, the managemeut must remember, that 
every individual composing the audience, will become critics, on any dis- 
crepancies to be detected in the stage arrangements. 

The houses are crowded nightly to witness the representation of this novel 
feature in dramatic annals, and we sincerely congratulate both Mr. Simp- 
son and the authoress, on the successful production, which has once more 
converted “ Old Drury” into the Temple of “ Fasuton.” 

Otymeic THkatre.—Mitchell announces his annual benefit for Monday 
next; it is a pity that he cannot add to his other attraction in the bill, the 
treble power of expansion in the house for that night only. 








THE ALBION FOR 1845. 
Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 
The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 


gravings :—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 


Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed ina beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired, Edinburgh Castle, an parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





: — ———y, 
PARK THEATRE. 

In consequence of the decided success of the New Comedy of “ Fashion,” it will be re- 
peated every evening this week. 


eee 





at setasinitianiepntiiaiacads ee 
OLYMPIC THEATRE 

Mr. MITCHELL respectfally informs his friends and the public, that his BENEFIT 
will take place on MONDAY EVENING NEX?, the JIst instant; on which oecasion a vai iety 
of popular entertainments will be given. 


t? Box Book now open. mh29 It 





PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 

Me. W. DInserorp respectfully announces that, having taken a Leass# of the abeve- 

named Theatre, he will open it on 
‘ MONDAY 7th APRIL, 1845, 
With a series of 
Dramatic Representations, 

Which shall be, in every respect, worthy of public patronage. 

The first performance which he will have the honour of producing will be the Classe 
Tragedy ot ; Antigone 3; 
(The chef deuvre of the genius of Sophocles,) which has been received with the most ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm in the Cities of 

BERLIN, PARIS AND LONDON: 
Adapted to the English Stage by W. Bartholomew, Esq., the CuoraL Music, b 
Mendelssehn. dad 

To produce this great creation of the Tragic Muse, with classic effect, the Stage will be 

constructed after the , s 
Model of a Grecian Theatre ; 

An the scene, costumes, groupings, &c., will be in perfect keeping. 

Tne Lessee is happy to announce that he has secured the co-operation and 

MR. G. VANDENHOFP, 
As STAGE-DIRECTOR; under whose superintendance this class 
and who will sustain the character of 
CREON, 


THE Mustcat Direction will be in the hands of 
- Mr. George Loder; 
With an efficient Orchestra, and powerfal Cuorvs, 


assistance Of 


* Drama will be produced, 


capable of giving full effect to 
Mendelssohn’s Sublime Music 

The characters will be filled by a Sei ‘ 

in putting the Drama worthily on the st 


TED CoMPaNy; and no expense will be spared 
“— mh29 tf 








i’ oo, — yh eg forme rly of Welshpool, (subse juently of Shrewsbury) in 

Mill set tnd Dr : re +o New Fork about 7 or 8 vears ago, and commenced business as @ 

che ; alive “y of ge Informatio; 1 of her place of residence and present address, if 
$4 OF « > time and place oi her deceas -ad.—wi » Chant fatie oo 

by the British Consul, 30 Merchant's Kxchang . ee ee ee ange St 
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